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“THE CHURCH MUST KNOW” 

Why should the subscription list of “The Lutheran” be DOUBLED? Because doubling 
it will more than double the efficiency of the Church every way. “The Lutheran” is our 
informational, educational, promotional medium for all our enterprises—including the local 
congregation. Efficiency is based on interest—interest on information. GIVE—get the infor- 
mation and the way is prepared for concerted and intelligent action, The Church must 


know. That is why we have a Church paper. 
—Joseph Sittler, D.D., President, Synod of Ohio. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Its Co-operative Bases of Work 
Explained 


WITH THE CLOSE of the most active peace- 
time year in the history of the organiza- 
tion, the American Red Cross has recently 
pointed out that accomplishment of such 
widespread relief measures in connection 
with national disasters was possible mainly 
because of America’s spirit of co-operation. 

“When the nation was faced with the 
great task of relief and rehabilitation fol- 
lowing the Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
floods during 1937, the questions of class 
or color or creed were never encountered,” 
Admiral Gary T. Grayson, Red Cross 
chairman, commented recently. “Catholics 
and Protestants, Gentiles and Jews, busi- 
ness men, farmers, doctors and engineers 
pulléd together for the common goal— 
effective relief. 

“One instinctively begins to question 
cynics who say America is going to the 
dogs when such non-partisan efforts are 
carried out with such amazing smooth- 
ness,” Admiral Grayson continued. 
“Churches of all denominations were com- 
munity rallying points, and provided 
shelter for thousands of flood victims dur- 
ing those very hectic days, as well as as- 
sistance in the matter of feeding those 
great groups of homeless and despondent 
refugees.” 

During the past ten years the American 
Red Cross has been called to the scene of 
221 floods of major or minor importance 
from the damage standpoint. During that 
time a total of $53,668,787 has been spent 
to mitigate suffering through emergency 
periods and for rehabilitation work which 
followed. This money, of course, came 
from American people in all walks of life 
—the Red Cross in each instance acting 
as the official agency for family relief as 
designated by Congress years ago. 

“Through the years?’ Admiral Grayson 
only a few weeks ago pointed out, “the 
success that has attended Red Cross relief 
undertakings has been traceable in all in- 
stances to this unquestioned devotion to a 
common duty felt by all citizens, regard- 
less of race or creed.” 


Disaster relief work, though perhaps the 
most spectacular activity of the Red Cross, 
is only one phase of its many-sided work, 
which includes public health nursing, as- 
sistance to war-disabled veterans and men 
in the armed forces of our country and 
their dependents, instruction in first aid 
and water life-saving, highway first aid, 
instruction in home care of the sick, the 
making of garments for needy families, 
producing books in Braille for the blind, 
and a home and farm accident prevention 
program. These several programs are car- 
ried on by the Red Cross Chapters and 
Branches, located in practically every 
county in the United States, and derive 
their support from the annual Red Cross 
Roll Call, as does the national work of the 
organization. 

Red Cross public health nurses made 
more than a million visits in the past year 
to persons ill in their homes and assisted 
in the examination of school children so 
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that early defects might be found and cor- 
rected. These same nurses hold classes in 
home care of the sick in the communities 
in which they work; teaching the funda- 
mentals of keeping ill persons comfortable, 
bathing and caring for babies and such 
routine family care as every wife and 
mother should know. 

In its work to minimize drowning acci- 
dents the Red Cross has taught more than 
three-quarters of a million persons how to 
rescue a drowning person from the water 
and how to resuscitate them by applying 
artificial respiration. In addition to this 
large number of persons who have com- 
pleted a course in water life-saving in the 
quarter of a century that this service has 
been established, the Red Cross has taught 
many thousands of boys and girls to swim. 

First-aid training has been given to 
more than 1,300,000 men and women 
throughout the country to bridge the gap 
between the time an accident occurs and 
the physician arrives. Groups in hundreds 
of industries, in mines, factories, in com- 
munication and utility companies as well 


as police and firemen have been taught 
how to stop serious bleeding, resuscitate 
a person who has stopped breathing, treat 
shock and other emergency measures 
which, if promptly applied, may save hu- 
man life. 

As an outgrowth of the organization’s 
work in teaching first aid is the newer 
program, Highway First Aid, which brings 


this: emergency service to. the more im- 


portant routes of :automobile travel. Al- 
ready, more than 1,700 highway emergency 
first-aid stations have been established. 
The making of garments and layettes for 
needy families is undertaken by hundreds 
of thousands of volunteer Red Cross work- 


ers in chapters in all parts of the Nation. | 


Such clothing is given to families who need 
it on the advice of trained Red Cross family 
workers in communities where it is made 
or, in many communities, at the request 
of the family workers of any recognized 
local agency. In times of disaster, such as 
last winter’s floods, these production de- 
partment volunteers play an important 
part in meeting emergency clothing needs 
of the distressed families. 

You can have a part in this and ali Red 
Cross work by joining your local Chapter 
during the Roll Call November 11 to 25. 
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THE LOWMAN HOME 


Gift of $35,000 Enables Erection of 
Dormitories 


THE ERECTION of two new dormitories, 
one for men and one for women, and the 
installation of a new central heating plant 
and hot-water system for the Lowman 
Home for the Aged and Helpless at White 
Rock, near Columbia, S. C., will begin 
immediately. This development is made 
possible through a gift of $35,000 to the 
Home by Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Cline of 
Hickory, N. C., according to an announce- 
ment made public September 23 by the 
Rev. Wynne C. Boliek of Columbia, pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors. “This is 
the largest single donation ever to come 
to the Lowman Home during the twenty- 
six years of its history and service in the 
work of mercy,” Mr. Boliek said. 

Each dormitory will have fifteen bed- 
rooms; a sitting room for the dormitory 
group; a sitting room, bedroom and. pri- 
vate bath for the matron; two baths and a 
small diet kitchen and medicine room. 
Plans for the dormitories were drawn by 
Robert L. Clemmer of Hickory. 

This gift is being made to serve as a 
memorial to the donors. The men’s unit 
will be named for Mr. Cline and the 
women’s unit will be named for Mrs. Cline. 

Pastor Boliek, in an interview concern- 
ing this gift published in the Columbia 
State, says: 

“This gift comes as a real Godsend to 
the Lowman Home. With the many dis- 
tressing appeals for places in the Home 
for applicants, it will be a great joy to be 
able to care for thirty more. I believe it 
comes in direct answer to prayers that the 
Lord will raise up friends for this great 
institution of mercy in His church.” 

It is the hope and prayer of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cline, and also of officials of the Low- 
man Home that this gift will serve as an 
incentive and inspiration to other friends 
to make special gifts and donations to 
further develop this most worthy work. 


What is the Lowman Home? 


The Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless is an institution of mercy, giving 
Christian care to the aged, the crippled, 
the weak-minded, and epileptics. It is the 
only institution of its kind in the entire 
South. The Home is owned and operated 
by six-synods of the Lutheran Church in 
the South: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, Florida and 
Mississippi. 

The services of this institution of mercy 
are not limited to Lutherans alone. Hence, 
from the standpoint of service, this may 
be termed a public institution. Worthy 
needy ones are received regardless of de- 
nominational connection. Because of this 

(Continued on page 23) 
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‘IN PRISON AND YE VISITED ME” 


The Church’s Obedience to That One of Our Saviour’s Teachings is the Basis of 
One Kind of Inner Mission Service 


Dear Hutton: 

IN YOUR RECENT LETTER you 
commented upon my work with 
the men in our penal institu- 
tions, asking, “What has been 
your reaction to the possibility 
of remaking such men into good 
citizens?” 

May I go to some length to 
answer your question? It in- 
_ volves a complexity of inter-social reprisal, resistance and 

intolerance of purely mundane character acting in direct 

opposition to the fundamental tenets of Christianity. 
In the first place, we must approach the problem of the 
prisoner with the full understanding that not all prisoners 
are criminals—a criminal is one who 
wilfully and intentionally does that 
which is forbidden by law, and who 
has a consciousness of the difference 
between right and wrong. A fair 
percentage of prisoners are incar- 
cerated because of their being mis- 
informed, misguided, or possibly be- 
cause of circumstances. 

Another thing we must keep in 
mind at all times is that the funda- 
mental hope of all Christianity lies 
in one single thing which we call 
forgiveness. Our every prayer is 
that our own shortcomings and sins 
might be forgiven by the Father. 
The oft-repeated cry of the prophets of old that has been 
taken up by the Christian Church is, “Repent, and return 
unto the Lord.” These things indicate to us that the well- 
rounded program of the Christian Church must include the 
proclaiming of the Gospel to the prisoner as well as to the 
free man; for if God can forgive those who break His law, 
He can most certainly forgive those who have broken the 
law of man if they come in a true spirit of repentance and 
seek His favor and grace. 

Your question specified “good citizens” and therefore en- 
ters more into the realm of the social than the spiritual. May 
I emphasize that the quality of the citizen is in direct ratio 
to the sterling quality of his personal character? Character, 
in turn, is founded and built upon standards and ideals. 
Therefore, I counter with the question, “Where can a man 
find higher standards and 
ideals upon which to build his 
character than those set forth 
in the Word of God?” 


of his. 


PASTOR FRED SMITH 


The Way to a Man’s Soul 
In our work in the prisons 
we follow a rather definite 
_ procedure, which has proven 
successful in a large percent- 
age of our approaches. First 
it is necessary to win the con- 
fidence of the man we have 
approached. This is sometimes 
a long drawn-out procedure, 
while at other times it may 
e occur within two or three 
_ contacts. 


oe 


The following article is a bona fide answer to a bona 
fide question addressed to Pastor Fred Smith by a friend 
“The Lutheran,” at the threshold of the Inner 
Mission Season for this year, gives the church this dem- 
onstration of Christian faith working by love. Fred Smith 
is “prison visitor” for the Inner Mission service in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. You can depend on its data when 
you argue about human rehabilitation in penal institu- 
tions. Pastor Smith can answer questions addressed him 
in care of “The Lutheran” by its readers. 


THE PRISON DOOR 


There are many ramifications 
to this problem of winning the 
confidence of a man. With some 
it is done through the ability 
to talk in a language they un- 
derstand. I recall one strapping 
big fellow in the penitentiary: 
a steel foundry hand, a heavy 
drinker, his vocabulary of pro- 
fanity about perfect and his 
contempt for the church just about all one could want to 
start burning down all the churches in the country. By 
chance I overheard an argument between this fellow and 
another one about some technique of steel foundry practice, 
and you know me well enough to know that I began to feel 
right at home. I entered into the discussion, showed them 
where they were both wrong at one place, and each right 
on something else. When the discussion was over I went 
on down the yard without making one single comment 
regarding religion (they were not ready for it.) 


Not According to the Pattern 


Sometime later this big fellow stopped me with the re- 
mark, “I can’t figure you out; a preacher who knows the 
steel foundries, and yet you never said a word of religion 
to us that day.” To make a long story short, a little psychol- 
ogy and sympathy won him over; he began reading his 
Bible regularly, then he enrolled in my Bible study class. 
Later he was baptized and confirmed in the prison chapel. 
It was the talk of his former associates how he gave up his 
profanity and obscene conversation. He had me make con- 
tact with a minister in the town in which his family lived 
and see that his children were taken to Sunday school. The 
latest report I have of him is that he is back working at the 
steel foundry, has, quit drinking and attends church with 
fair regularity. 

This man is a much better citizen than he was when he 
entered the prison because he has new standards and a new 
ideal. I did not teach him anything that would be classed 
under morals or ethics: all I did was to bring the influence 
of the Word of God to bear upon him, and help him to 
understand the fact that he, too, together with his family, 
was included in the promises of the bounty of God’s grace. 
When he was once convinced of that fact, there was nothing 
left for me to do but assist him to interpret the Word of God 
in terms of “What God would have him do in a given case.” 


The vast majority of the men 
with whom I have contact are 
men who have never been 
inside a church,—at least, not 
since they were little tots in the 
lower classes of a Sunday 
school. Their conception of the 
church, if they have any, 
usually stands as an indictment 
against the congregations in 
the neighborhoods in which 
they were raised. They feel 
that “becoming a member” 
takes away from them many 
privileges they now enjoy. 
They have in most instances 
shifted for themselves since 
early youth and have acquired 
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that self-sufficient personality that we class as ego-centricity 
personified, which makes it a thing unthinkable that they 
might be aided or helped in any way by Jesus Christ—they 
are so self-centered they do not even feel the need of any 
form of help. 

Within this group there are those who have been raised 
under a home condition that, to the man or woman raised 
in a Christian home, is next to unbelievable. One boy told 
me that there were nine children in their family; as they 
reached the age of ten they were told by their mother that 
from now on they must bring home something to eat every 
day, and the days they failed they went to bed without sup- 
per. If they brought home something extra, such as a whole 
basket of eggs, or a side of bacon, they did not have to bring 
anything the rest of that month. This boy was serving time 
for robbery, and still claimed that it was not wrong or his 
mother would never have told him to do it. 

Today that young man is one of the instructors in the 
agricultural school at the farm division of one of our eastern 
penitentiaries,.and to my knowledge he has not missed a 
service at chapel for over three years. He has learned the 
difference between right and wrong, and now his greatest 
hope is to get back home and set his younger brothers and 
sisters straight, and to bring his father and mother around 
to a higher standard of citizenship, through learning the 
standards of God. 


Chapel Service an “Out” 

Another illustration of the far-reaching effect of our work 
is in the life of a young man, for five years a member of a 
rather notorious gang of motor bandits. His prison record 
is nothing to envy and his former life all that goes with fast 
cars and easy money. Several years ago he came to chapel 
one afternoon for an “out.” When there is nothing else to 
do, on a rainy day, some fellows will come to chapel rather 
than sit alone in their cells, and that is what happened. 
Something I said in the sermon “got under his skin” and he 
came over to tell me about it a few days later, when I was 
there for interviews. He had to sit and listen to my rebuttal 
to his argument. The following week he came back to “ask 
one question” and stayed for twenty-five minutes. The rest 
is a long story. He is still in the same prison, but he never 
misses a service now, and just a few months ago I com- 
municated with a Lutheran minister down in Maryland and 
had him go to the home of this man’s sister to baptize his 
illegitimate child, who is being raised by his sister; and he 
told me to have the minister make sure that his sister and 
her family knew all about “The Way of Salvation” as out- 
lined by Jesus Christ. 

The interesting part of his case is that he has made a full 
and voluntary confession of his entire past and frequently 
mentions the fact of how much better he feels in every way 
now he is certain that God has forgiven that past; and Ill 
vouch for it that it was rotten. 

So summing up the first part of my answer to your ques- 
tion, I still have sufficient faith in the grace of God to change 
the heart of man that I not only feel but know that we 
prison chaplains are laying the groundwork for future de- 
velopments in the lives of many men who will, if given the 
chance, develop into the finest type of citizen. 


The “If”—With Chance 


In my last paragraph I said, “if given a chance,” and that 
one little phrase covers the complexities I mentioned at the 
beginning of this letter. Many a man has been released with 
all the advantages of prison instruction; possibly a new trade; 
or advance training in the trade he had before entering; 
improved in his thinking; raised in his moral standards, and 
even deeply seated in a new-found religious faith. Going 
forth from the prison gates into a new world, now at the 
very threshold of a new life, in which new opportunities 
await the application of these new-found truths and abilities. 
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But this vindictive and relentless society which is made up 
of you and me and thousands of other “you’s and me’s” has 
not learned that priceless lesson of forgiveness. We pray 
“Forgive us—as we forgive,” and yet this man who has really 
learned his lesson in prison comes forth to face a world 
totally lacking in altruism; the world which turns a cold 
shoulder upon the “ex-con” and even develops an antipathy, 
whether it be the boss who will not give him a job or the 
other employees who do not want to work “side by side with 


‘a criminal.” 


Finally I say, Hutton, old pal, we are doing a great job 
within the prison walls. A lot of it sticks. A lot of it is lost. 
And last but not least, a lot of it is knocked off by heavy 
hammer blows of the skeptics, the indifferent and the selfish 
who really control things, and who fail to give up to, or 
operate according to the standards which have been given. 
However, there is enough of it that sticks so we not only feel, 
but know, that our contribution is not only a great one to 
each individual who finds salvation for his soul through our 
ministration but that it also carries over into a distinct con- 
tribution to society in whatever community that individual 
may live and exercise the higher standards he has learned. 

Viewed in the sight of society our work may be considered 
a miserable failure but in the sight of God it is the work of 
the Lord, and no man can view the extent of its influence. 

With the usual greetings, etc., I am, as ever, 

FRED. 


CONCERNING SOUL-WINNING 


CHURCHES EVERYWHERE, one infers from their journals, are 
urging attention to converting unbelievers and saving their 
souls from eternal condemnation by introducing them to the 
Gospel and Christ. In the Episcopal group a “Forward 
Movement” has been under direction for three years and is 
due to report at the coming convention. A comparison of 
this generation with one of a less sophisticated age appears 
in The Living Church for September 18. It is not very 
cheerful. 


“This appeal that moved so mightily the older generation leaves 
the present generation cold. To our young people, hell is an out- 
grown superstition and the devil a*bogey. The thought of God 
as an omnipotent autocrat dispensing terrible judgments arbi- 
trarily and indiscriminately upon the ignorant and the helpless is 
so foreign in their ideas of fairness and justice that they are not 
interested in discussing it. They would just as soon argue with 
an ancient Phcenician come to life defending a belief in Moloch. 
Even in the days of Phillips Brooks there was a breaking away 
from the old, harsh dogmas. In his historic sermon on ‘The Miti- 
gation of Theology’ he speaks of the current ‘desire to escape 
from the severe, stricter, more formal, more exacting statements 
of truth and duty, and to lay hold of the gentler, more gracious, 
more spiritual, more indulgent representations of God and of 
what He asks of man.’ That trend in religious thinking discerned 
by the great-hearted Phillips Brooks has become a flood and has 
swept away the last vestiges of the old-time theology. 

“But as the fundamentalists of that time truly predicted, the 
acceptance of the gentler, more gracious conception of God has 
‘ham-strung the missionary motive.’ The old appeal falls on deaf 
ears, and we have not yet tuned up the appeal to the new note. 

“The modern temper as a whole is inimical to foreign missions. 
The self-sacrificing enthusiasm and devotion that carries mis- 
sionaries into the jungle and mountain fastness, and the interest 
that maintains their support from the home field, must partake 
of that spirit of eagerness that sets armies on the march and 
wins victories against terrific odds. It must be a flame of con- 
secration that burns up in its holy fires all personal considera- 
tions of self-interest, of personal advantage, of comfort, career, 
family, all that the average man values as of supreme worth, that 
spirit that.responds to the devastating challenge, ‘he that loveth 
father, mother, family, more than Me is not worthy of Me!’ But 
this exultant spirit of self-sacrifice and conquest is utterly out 
of harmony with the prevalent mood of defeatism: a weak and 
contemptible spirit compounded of cynicism, nerve depletion, and 
spiritual anemia.” 


vb 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


War Over a Postage Stamp Threatens to emerge between 
Honduras and Nicaragua. The fine friendship, based upon 
similar dictator interests noted earlier, broke down com- 
pletely when a new Nicaraguan stamp appeared. The stamp 
» professed to display “the official map of Nicaragua,” but its 
outlines included a large portion of Honduras, marked “ter- 
 ritory in dispute.” Honduras is still up in the air and going 

higher on the wings of the usual patriotic oratory and flag- 
waving. Her fire-eaters declare: “To die for the fatherland 

is to open the doors of immortality, and to maintain the 
strength of the right arm is to elevate and raise civilization.” 

Nicaraguans resident in Honduras have crowded the trains 

and roads for home, and are now offering their services and 
wealth to their government. Nicaragua refuses to withdraw 

the stamp from circulation, asserting it has tried for years 

to gain a settlement of the disputed boundary. Honduras 
~ denies the existence of a disputed boundary since the ac- 

) ceptance by both countries of Spain’s award in 1906. In the 

meantime both governments have agreed not to move troops 
_ to the frontier, which offers a chance for lowered political 
hy temperatures. 


England Treasures the Sites and Scenes where her liberty 
/- was bought. Magna Charta, wrested 700 years ago from 
) King John, who in his day wanted to be the personal gov- 
| ernment of England, is the foundation and background of our 
own Constitution whose sesqui-centennial has just been 
nationally celebrated. That historic and liberating event oc- 
~~ curred in the field of Runnymede, near ancient London 
Town. The Council of Buckinghamshire has just purchased 
a half-mile stretch along the Thames opposite Runnymede, 
| to assure the full preservation of this ancient site of British 
4 freedom. This reach of the Thames, lying near Old Windsor, 
is one of England’s loveliest spots, and is intended to form a 
| part of the “Green Belt” of public parks with which London 
is girdling herself. Visiting Americans will find it easy of 
access. Standing there they may ponder with renewed rev- 
_ erence upon the safeguards which our own Constitution still 
preserves for us. It is an axiom of historical experience that 
liberties are easily lost, but long years of struggle are needed 
to restore them. 


The Milk War Between Vermont and Rhode Island may 
_ possibly lead to the introduction of a stylish color scheme 
_ for this commodity on our tables. If so, it will rise from the 
action of Rhode Island’s Director of Agriculture, B. K. 
- Harris, who colored 5,000 quarts of imported Vermont milk 
in different shades of red to induce the local dealers to use 
Rhode Island’s equal surplus of milk. No one is pleased 
_ with the result. The distributors are angry, for they have 
long resisted Harris’ appeal, doubtless because of contracts 
and more favorable prices. The Vermonters consider the 
action “an unethical procedure” and virtually a “boycott” 
of their state. The producers and dealers think it a violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. So pink milk will have its 
_ day in court. But what if the followers of fads would take 
it up, and demand milk to match or contrast aesthetically 

_ with their berries or cereals? What of blue, or red, or green 
coffee to blend with the cups and napery? Just think, then 
_ we really could have “pink teas!” 


The Soviet Has Found a Self-Protective Name for its ter- 
_ rorism. It has just discovered, greatly to its surprise (though 
_ Stalin was then: in control), that the hundreds of peasants 
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ist enemies of the people.” The present “blood purge” being 
conducted by Stalin is, therefore, to be considered in the 
light of punishment for the Trotskyist sins against the 
people. Stalin has a fine facility for identifying opposition to 
himself as a crime against the people, which state of mind 
has quite a familiar domestic sound. However, the present 
disturbance in Russia reveals serious and widespread trou- 
ble. The disaffection in the army was likely precipitated by 
the restoration of political commissars to check on the acts 
of the military heads of the army units, and to report back 
directly to Stalin; the Trotskyist charge probably expresses 
the dissatisfaction of old-line Bolsheviks who thought Stalin 
was departing too much from the original Soviet philosophy; 
the spy-scare and the drive against all foreigners has a suffi- 
cient basis in the espionage activities of Russia’s hostile 
neighbors; the restlessness of the workers, and their labor 
let-down, is possibly due to their low wages as much as to 
the sabotage of the political “wreckers.” Whatever other 
causes may be involved, Stalin seems to have got the jump 
on his enemies, and the immediate results of this internal 
strife are not likely to be fatal for him, unless some major 
crisis of war should open the gates wider for treason. 


A New Weapon of War Was Lately Invented by strikers 
at the Mount Royal plant of the Dominion Textile Company 
at Montreal. Two boxes of angry bees were tossed at the 
feet of a line of police guarding the gates of the plant for 
the admission of 1,000 employees who desired to return to 
work. There was a stamping of feet, and a flurry of fleeing 
police and workers; but a hurry call brought the firemen, 
and the playing water-streams discouraged the bees and 
opened the way at last for the employees. But bees can do 
some stamping of their own, if Professor K. von Frisch of 
Munich is to be credited. He says, when a scout bee discov- 
ers a new flower in bloom, he loads up with honey and then 
flies home. There he begins a queer waltz-like dance, with 
vigorous and heavy steps turning to right and left in circles. 
Summoned by the foot-work, other bees crowd around in 
high interest to get the news. Then off they go to locate and 
work the new honey-lode. 


The Sioux Indians Are Threatening a “Walkout” on Uncle 
Sam. The Sioux claims against the government have been 
running through the “circumlocution office” of the national 
Court of Claims for half a century, and they are naturally 
getting tired and peeved. Chiefs White Bull, Tall Bull, and 
other descendants of Sitting Bull, declare that unless their 
claims are settled soon and satisfactorily they will sell the 
Black Hills territory to Canada, and let the United States 
fight the issue out with Canada while they, the Sioux, sit 
on the sidelines and watch the scrap. However belligerently 
the Sioux may “throw the bull,” it is doubtful that Canada 
would enter into the bargain and risk the trouble that would 
naturally follow, even if the right of sale could be estab- 
lished. The most significant thing anyway is the changed 
technique of the Sioux, who now prefer a bargain-counter 
to a tomahawk and a war-whoop. 


El Salvador is Setting a Fiscal Example to the world. In 
the celebration of the one hundred sixteenth anniversary of 
its independence lately (September 15) the nation’s Con- 
gress bestowed the title of “Benefactor of the Nation” on 
President Maximilio Martinez Hernandez. The reason was 
inscribed on the enduring bronze of a plaque unveiled at the 
same time to the President’s honor, bearing this message 
from his last report to the Congress: “I propose as the key- 
stone of the nation’s policy that it never contract a new 
loan.” Let us hope that “the Martinez doctrine’—as it is 
already being called—may be catching. Economy may be- 
come as contagious as borrowing has become with a 
$36,000,000,000-and-rising national debt here. 
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ECUMENICAL LUTHERANISM 


President Knubel, Following Attendance at Amsterdam Meeting of the Executive Committee 


of the Lutheran World Convention, Grants THE LUTHERAN an Interview 


WE REALIZED when announcement was made that a meet- 
ing of the Lutheran World Convention’s Executive Com- 
mittee had been called to occur in Amsterdam, Holland, the 
latter part of last August that something interesting was in 
process so far as ecumenical Lutheranism is concerned. Some 
curiosity was a part of our interest. The American papers 
had been quite explicit in stating that passports had been 
denied representatives of the Lutheran Church in Germany 
to attend the meetings in Oxford, England, and in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. We were eager to find out why no obstacle was 
presented to Bishops Marahrens and Meiser, Professor Som- 
merlath from Leipsig University, and Dr. Karl Ihmels, 
Director of German Missions, to come to Holland. To be 
frank, we have not heard any very astonishing explanation. 
When we inquired of Dr. Knubel concerning this apparent 
discrimination against Great Britain and in favor of Holland 
he replied that so far as he knew the fact that the gathering 
in Amsterdam was a Lutheran one accounted for the priv- 
ilege given representatives from the Reich to attend. 

There was another distinction to this 1937 assembly of the 
Executive Committee. It was the most numerous that has 
yet occurred since the formation of the Executive Committee 
in 1923. Originally this “Continuation Group” consisted of 
six members, two from Germany, two from Scandinavia, 
and two from America. It is our impression that the num- 
ber was enlarged in 1929 at Copenhagen by authorizing the 
appointment of alternates. Certainly alternates were named 
at the third convention in Paris in 1935 and they were in- 
structed to attend the meetings of the Executive Committee 
to as great an extent as possible. The result of this was an 
attendance of ten with but two absentees. 

There were sundry queries in our mind when we appeared 
in President Knubel’s office at 39 East 35th Street, New 
York, on September 21, to interview him. We shall not soon 
forget the date, we state here quite irrelevantly. It was the 
day of the American Legion’s big parade and the march of 
250,000 Legionnaires was about half over when we arrived 
at the Pennsylvania Station in New York, and found it 
necessary to travel part of the distance to 39 East 35th Street 
underground. New York was split, so far as east-west traffic 
was concerned, into two divisions to permit the Legionnaires 
to march uninterruptedly up Fifth Avenue. 


Why Amsterdam? 


Our first question to Dr. Knubel was, “How come Am- 
sterdam for a meeting place? Are there Lutherans in that 
city?” 

He answered, “There are more than a few subscribers to 
the Augsburg Confession in the City of Amsterdam. In one 
of their churches a largely attended public service was held 
in charge of members of the Executive Committee, but the 
selection of the place for our meeting was largely based on 
accommodating those who were to be at the assembly. Am- 
sterdam can be reached conveniently from England and 
Scotland, where some of those due to attend had gone for 
other conferences. It is not difficult to land there from 
America, and it is quite close to those who started from Ger- 
many or from the Scandinavian countries. As a matter of 
fact we were very cordially received by the representatives 
of the Dutch Lutheran Church and were formally enter- 
tained by them one evening during the period of the Com- 
mittee’s convention. At that meeting speeches were déliv- 
ered and broadcast ‘that showed the world-wide unity of 
Lutherans in a very clear light.’ ” 


Among others, Dr. Knubel was called upon to speak and 
he began his remarks by pointing to the fact that he was 
by birth a son of New Amsterdam, The interviewer found 
himself confused for the moment, knowing that Dr. Knubel 
is one of the few of the six or seven million New Yorkers 
who were born there. Then we remembered that the first 
name of that city on Manhattan Island was New Amsterdam. 

Having found out how the meeting happened to be in this 
old Dutch city we next inquired whether it was called to 
meet certain specific conditions or whether it was a routine 
gathering. Dr. Knubel informed us that it was the latter. 
He explained that when the third Lutheran World Conven- 
tion was held in Paris it was agreed that the Executive 
Committee should meet annually. The first meeting follow- 
ing the Paris convention occurred in New York last October. 
This meeting was held in accordance with instructions given 
by the convention, but the date of it was somewhat advanced 
in order to take advantage of the attendance of some of the 
members of the Committee in Europe. Also, said Dr. Knubel, 
the meetings at Oxford and at Edinburgh furnished one of 
the questions that were given consideration at Amsterdam. 

“What question was that?” we promptly inquired. 

“The question of the ecumenical relationships of Lutheran- 
ism,” said Dr. Knubel. “We were anxious to reach an agree- 
ment that would permit the drafting of a statement concern- 
ing the participation of Lutherans in interdenominational 
meetings.” 


Ecumenical Relations Difficult 


At this point we did a bit of personal recollecting. We 
went back in mind to the first Lutheran World Convention 
in 1923, when there was much reluctance on the part of the 
delegates assembled even to consider the adoption of reso- 
lutions. There were long and serious discussions in the 
Committee on resolutions before an agreement was reached 
to offer for the vote of the delegates two statements, one 
declaring adherence to the historic confessions of the church 
and the other authorizing and choosing an Executive Com- 
mittee of six members. Even in 1929 there was no particular 
enthusiasm for resolutions of general policy. A statement 
defining relations with other ecclesiastical bodies would 
scarcely have been entertained at either the first or the sec- 
ond Lutheran World Convention. Hence we promptly in- 
quired of Dr. Knubel what attitudes those assembled at 
Amsterdam took when the question of ecumenical relation- 
ships was up for consideration. 

We received as a reply the following: “They implied a 
desire on the part of Lutheranism the world over to find 
itself and to act harmoniously in relation to ecumenical 
movements.” 

We expressed inability to understand just what this sen- 
tence signified. Dr. Knubel informed us that the Executive 
Committee was convinced that Lutheranism is increasingly 
recognizing its confessional unity and thus desires to act 
unitedly with reference to meetings dealing with universal 
relationships. 

“It is our conclusion,” he stated, “that meetings hitherto 
have been unsatisfactory to us partly because the basis of 
representation has seemed to stress national and territorial 
divisions even more than confessional and ecclesiastical divi- 
sions. At some conferences, for example,” he continued, “the 
delegations and operating divisions are designated as Amer- 
ican, or British, or Continental, etc. The total number of 
delegates is divided on these territorial lines, with a rather 
arbitrary assignment of the number for each territory. In 
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each territory an effort is then made at subdivision among 
Without mention of other objections this 
method of national and territorial division inevitably presses 


“national characteristics forward and even has a tendency to 


involve an ecclesiastical conference unnecessarily with 


_ political issues.” 


“How would you select delegates?” we inquired. 
Dr. Knubel replied, “In all ecumenical assemblies, such 
as the proposed one which has issued from the Edinburgh 


3 _ and Oxford meetings, the Lutheran World Convention could 
be a proper central authority to arrange for representation 


from all Lutheran churches in the world. The Alliance of 


from Presbyterian and Reformed groups. 


Churches having the Presbyterial System of Government, 
an organization which includes churches in the United 


i States, Canada, Scotland, England, Switzerland, and other 


portions of the world, could arrange for the representatives 
The Anglicans 
could speak for their ecclesiastical groups. Similar arrange- 
ments are possible for all others.” 

“Would the Lutheran Church feel free to belong to such 
an assembly?” we inquired, knowing the attitude of some of 
the brethren with reference to connections where there is 
not unanimous agreement to the same doctrinal declarations. 

Dr. Knubel replied promptly and positively. “All Lu- 
therans are quite ready to give reasons for the convictions 
which we hold as a Lutheran Church in any assembly of 


' the churches where those in attendance are properly rep- 


resentative of Christian organizations and system of doc- 
trine, and where the right of Christian testimony is un- 
hampered and respected.” 

Personally we feel that a great forward step has been 
taken in formulating a policy of representation with refer- 
ence to meetings to be held in response to the growing in- 
terest in a more united Christendom. The idea that because 
the Lutheran Church has not been more prominent it there- 
fore does not desire to contribute to the common interests 
of Christianity, is absolutely an error. 


Missions Endangered 


We asked Dr. Knubel something concerning what might 
be called the routine business that came before the Execu- 
tive Committee for consideration. 

He said, “One of the problems that is pressing for a solu- 
tion is not altogether a new one. It is the situation in what 
we have come to know as the Gosner Mission in India.” He 
continued, “You will remember that the Gosner Mission of 
140,000 souls, during or shortly after the close of the World 
War, chose to become an autonomous church. Difficulties 
have been encountered by this great group of Indian Chris- 
tians, more or less economic in character. At present the 
situation is one that must be dealt with in order to prevent 
disaster to the Gosner Church. The difficulties in several 
other missions were also brought before the Executive 
Committee.” 

The fourth Lutheran World Convention, which is scheduled 
to meet in 1940, is sufficiently near at hand to call for the 
appointment of committees and the consideration of items of 
the program. 

“Tt will meet in America,” we interjected at this point, and 
naturally suggested that the selection of the United States 
was a recognition of the importance and resources of Can- 
ada’s and America’s Lutherans. 

President Knubel intimated that something more than 
recognition of North American merits was in the mind of 
the Committee in agreeing to meet on the western side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. “After all,” he said, “it must be remem- 
bered that the American Lutherans are not so very far in 
point of time from their European ancestry, and there is 
searcely a folk church on the continent of which there are 
not descendants through immigration to this country. There 
was the feeling on the part of the representatives of the 


_ Executive Committee who came from European churches 
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that they would greatly enjoy the privilege of meeting in 
the New World those whose ancestry, so to speak, belonged 
to the churches in Europe. Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
Finnish, Hungarian, Austrian, Slovak, Ukrainian, Roumanian, 
Lettish. Call the roll of Americans by national origins and 
you have a list of groups of church members whose ancestors 
came to America from Europe. The gathering in 1940 means 
a kind of reunion in which the participants are kinfolk in 
the faith and are also ancestrally linked together by the 
ties of origin.” 

“Has the city that will be used been selected?” we in- 
quired; and we were told, “Not yet.” 

By way of concluding the interview Dr. Knubel spoke in 
high appreciation of the work which has been accomplished 
during the months which have elapsed since Dr. Hanns Lilje 
took over the duties of Executive Secretary of the Lutheran 
World Convention Movement. He said, “Dr. Lilje has taken 
hold of his work in a positive, comprehensive and broad- 
minded spirit which is sure to be of value to Lutheranism 
everywhere in the world. He presented for consideration at 
Amsterdam a masterly survey of our faith, its strengths and 
its weaknesses, in all sections where Lutheranism has been 
organized into churches. It is confidently expected that 
through his office and by his contacts with the various Lu- 
theran churches of the world we can advance in our re- 
lationships to a point where a more definite organization 
can be effected.” “As a matter of fact,” said Dr. Knubel, “a 
constitution for ecumenical Lutheranism has been drafted 
and offered. It is not yet adopted, and must of course be 
distributed for consideration by those whom it concerns; but 
it is something about which to rejoice that we have moved 
to the point where the thought of a constitution has arisen 
naturally and logically. The proposed document will merely 
put in orderly form all resolutions adopted at the several 
conventions. The Lutheran World Convention remains in 
its nature as just a Lutheran council.” 


COLOR BLINDNESS 


“Gop MAKE us color blind,” we pray, 
’Twixt faces black and white, 

May we accord to colored ones 
Their every human right, 

And may we restitution make 
For slavery’s night of wrong; 
May darkened souls so long oppressed 
Uplifted be in song. 


“God make us color blind,” we pray, 
’Twixt faces of each hue, 
For we would see the face of Christ, 
His glory shining through, 
In faces yellow, brown and red, 
As well as faces white, 
Then shall His kingdom come on earth, 
In peace and joy and light. 


“God make me color blind,” I pray, 
*Twixt brother’s face and mine. 
May I upon his countenance 
See radiant glow divine. 
And when my brother looks on me 
May he find in my face 
Something of heaven and the stars, 
Of God’s own matchless grace. 
—Pliny A. Wiley. 
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“The Hand of God in the Making of America” 


By Earnest A. TraBert, D.D., Berkeley, California 


Deuteronomy 4:7-9. “For what great nation is there that 
hath a God so nigh unto them as the Lord our God is when- 
soever we call upon him? And what great nation is there 
that hath statutes and ordinances so righteous as all this 
law which I set before you this day? Only take heed to 
thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the 
things which thine eyes saw, and lest thou depart from thy 
heart all the days of thy life; but make them known unto 
thy children and thy children’s children.” 


Deuteronomy might be called “The Book of Remem- 
brance.” It was written to recall to Israel the events of the 
past. Its purpose was to remind the people of the guiding 
hand of God in their national existence, and thus to awaken 
a spirit of gratitude and to stir up a nobler and more devoted 
service. That the people might remember God’s leading 
and guiding hand in their development as a people of God, 
there were ordained times and seasons marking great and 
outstanding events in their history. The Passover recalled 
God’s protection when the angel of death passed over Egypt 
in the days of their bondage. Later on, that Passover .typi- 
fied God’s passing over the sins of the people by the sprink- 
ling of the blood of the lamb within the holiest place of the 
temple. The Feast of Tabernacles was a memorial of God’s 
protecting care during the days of their wandering in the 
wilderness. At a later time it typified the provision which 
God made for them in the harvests. These, and other memo- 
rials, were sacramental in character,—God Himself showing 
His presence with His people. Such memorials have charac- 
terized the history of all nations. They are the links which 
bind the present with the past. 


A Striking Resemblance 

There is a singular parallel between the history of the 
beginning and development of Israel and our own nation. 
That ancient nation came into being under the direction and 
guidance of Almighty God. The principles for its govern- 
ment and maintenance were published at His command by 
their leader, Moses. Its permanence was assured as long as 
it served God and obeyed His law. Beginning as a band 
of wanderers in the wilderness, it found its home in the land 
God set apart for it,—a land “flowing with milk and honey,” 
—but only after suffering and privation and struggle with 
opposing forces. In this land it was composed of separate 
groups, or tribes, all related indeed through the patriarchs, 
but having varied ideals. However, all were united in the 
consciousness of the one God, Jehovah, the God of Israel. 
It was only after generation succeeded generation that they 
found a common center and served a common purpose. That 
center was the common or national worship of the God of 
Israel in the temple in Jerusalem. When they lost that com- 
mon center, they became divided and were an easy prey for 
their enemies. It was that this end might be avoided that 
Moses, at the very beginning of their history, said, “Remem- 
ber!. Remember the God Who has always been with you. 
Remember the law which He gave you. Remember the 
history of the past. Remember,—and tell your children that 
they may never forget.” 

Any thoughtful person can recognize the parallel between 
this ancient record and the early record of our own national 
establishment. The record of the ages has mighty lessons 
for our times. It is appropriate that we should think of this 
in view of the Sesqui-Centennial of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. That we as Christians 
should have part in this observance ought to be evident 


to all. The very first right accorded in that immortal docu- 
ment is that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibit the free exercise there- 
of.” Let it be said that had this first amendment not been 
assured, the Constitution as originally written would never 
have been adopted. There is nothing strange about this fact, 
for America alone of all nations of the world, apart from 
old Israel, had its origin as the outgrowth of religious 
conviction. 
Divine Favor for America 

It is not my purpose to discuss the Constitution, nor to 
discuss those historical movements that brought it into 
existence. We want to enter into a field which most political 
scientists and historians overlook or avoid. There is a God 
in history. Without recognizing Him no man can account 
for the chain of events which brought about our national 
existence and the principles upon which it has been main- 
tained for one hundred fifty years. It is an undisputed fact 
that modern liberty had its inception in the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. That movement restored to the world 
the eternal truth that “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.’ When the Word of God was restored in 
the Reformation, men spurned bondage. They learned that 
in Christ they were free,—free to worship God, free to rule 
their own spirits. Spiritually freed, man could not be polit- 
ically bound. It was such people that settled this land. They 
came from various nations,—strong, courageous men and 
women,—willing to undergo any kind of hardship and suf- 
fering, that they might be free. It was not man’s thought 
nor man’s work that placed the Puritans in New England; 
the Dutch along the Hudson; the Germans and English 
Quakers along the Delaware. Man had nothing to do with 
the coming of the English and liberal Roman Catholics along 
the Chesapeake; the Scotch-Irish and French Huguenots 
and Salzburger Germans in the south. The influences which 
brought them were varied. Yet all were motivated by one 
spirit. In the Reformation they were born again to freedom 
under God. Their flowing together to this land could not 
help but bring into being a people with ideals based upon 
God and His righteousness. Coming with this spirit, fearing 
no man and loving God, they were chosen by God Himself 
for the definite purpose of preserving the true ideal of the 
rights of man before God and his fellowman. It was to 
maintain these rights that they declared their independence 
of oppressive governments. Undergoing untold hardships 
they waged a long war with their oppressors. Although they 
had formed thirteen separate groups with independent gov- 
ernments, in this they were united. Following the War of 
Independence each colony administered its own affairs, and 
there were frequent conflicts between them. Wise men saw 
the chaos which was inevitable. Then it was the represen- 
tatives of these colonies met in Philadelphia for the purpose 
of forming a united Government. 


Controlled Power 

The result? Let me quote from words uttered by an 
eminent American fifty years ago,—‘Perhaps the greatest 
problem of human government is to establish a power 'suf- 
ficient and able to serve the ends of necessary -government, 
and at the same time so to check that power as to secure 
the people against its abuse. Up to this time no nation on 
earth had been able to solve this problem. The most suc- 
cessful solution ever attempted is the American Constitution 
adopted in 1787. This Constitution is so ably constructed 
that we have a centralization, and yet a distribution of 
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power so balanced that the people are secure in their liber- 
ties, and yet the government maintains its majesty. In 


_America the laws rule the people, and the people are a party 


to these laws. Here the direct rule is taken from the multi- 
tude, yet all rulers are held accountable to the people.” 

Those who are unwilling to seek the hand of God in this 
fundamental law of our nation tell us that it was the natural 
product of the conditions which led up to it. It is true that it 
was the natural result of what preceded plus a higher fac- 
tor. Our American Constitution cannot be accounted for 
unless we look and see the guiding hand of God. Those who 
formulated it were men who were conscious of Him and 
His help. They realized that principles upon which America 
came into being were divine. They are divine because they 
come from the Word of God. 


Civil from Religious Liberty 

In the days preceding the Reformation might made right, 
and the authority did not center in the people but in the 
ruling class. From the human point of view the greatest 
teaching of the Word of God was the priesthood of believers, 
which the Reformation restored. Civil liberty was the nat- 
ural outgrowth of this divine principle. According to God’s 
Word all men stand on an equality before Him, priest and 
people, ruler and subject. In God’s sight all have equal rights. 
This teaching of God’s Word is the basic principle of democ- 
racy. It was the application of this principle that brought 
about American independence. Under such a principle, so 
clearly set forth in the Constitution, there can be no such 
thing as class government for a free people. Any movement 
which would elevate the interest of any particular group 
to the disparagement or destruction of the others is inimical 
to free government. Yet this is just what we are seeing in 
our own day. The totalitarian state as demonstrated in 
Russia and Italy and Germany is contrary to God’s Word. 
Such governments destroy the rights and liberties of man 
as God Himself has given them. It is being argued in our 
own land that expediency and temporary conditions demand 
it,—but once it becomes effective there is oppression. Once 
any individual, or any group, or any party is given, or lays 


_ hold of absolute power liberty is gone,—not only political 


wh 


Si 


liberty but religious and all other liberties. 

In the early days of Christianity millions sacrificed their 
lives rather than submit to the iniquitous power of pagan 
Rome; in the days of the Reformation thousands suffered 
gladly that the truth of God’s Word with its proclamation 
of spiritual liberty might be maintained; in the beginning 
of our national life multitudes gave up their lives in order 


- that they might have liberty. Perilous times are not ended. 


Foes of liberty are abroad in the world today. The call to 
us, as it was to old Israel, is to “Remember! Remember the 
God who is so near and who ever hears when we call upon 
Him. Remember the rights and liberties he has given us. Re- 
member, and hand them down to future generations.” 


INFORMED PEOPLE ARE EFFICIENT 


WE HAVE ADOPTED as a slogan for this biennium, “The 
Whole Program of the Whole Church.” Surely such a pro- 
gram must include emphasis upon the importance of the 
official organs of our Church. An informed people are 
always more efficient people. One can scarcely conjecture 
the vast influence for efficiency and spirituality upon mem- 
bers of our beloved Church if every family would be a sub- 


_ scriber and every member of the families would be a loyal 


and faithful reader of the material that is presented through 
THE LUTHERAN and Lutherischer Herold. We urge pastors 
and laymen throughout our Church to co-operate during 


_ Church Paper Week in doubling the number of subscribers 
to these papers.—E. Martin Grove, D.D., President, Synod 


of East Pennsylvania. 
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THE COLLECT 
The Twenty-first Sunday After Trinity 


_ LORD, we beseech Thee to keep Thy household, the Church, in con- 
tinual godliness; that through Thy protection it may be free from all 
adversities, and devoutly given to serve Thee in good works, to the glory 
of Thy Name; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever One God, world without 
end. Amen. 

THIS LITTLE PRAYER came out of troublous times. It is an 
intercession for the Church, God’s very own family, scat- 
tered far and wide, facing the enmity of the powers of evil, 
the assaults of the world, and the insincerities of its own 
members. 

For her the prayer goes up, Keep her godly!—unwaver- 
ingly godly! To be God’s own household, she must be godly 
—otherwise she will be worldly; and that is an alignment 
with the forces that would wreck her, simply because she is 
God’s own! 

And godlike, she is as unshakable as the unconquerable 
Protection that surrounds and upholds her. She will be 
assailed: every adversity will rise against her. She will not 
be free from the trials nor the battles; but she will be 
supreme in them, through them: she will be free in the 
Power in which she lives—victorious, ever marching on!— 
“The glorious liberty of the sons of God!” 

Panoplied in the armor of God, her service will be in her 
witness. Her voice will ring with the victory of the Glorious 
and Regnant Christ: she will reflect His glory and be God’s 
praise. Nor will she fear to fight sin and evil, for to her has 
been committed the Sword of the Spirit. Nor will she shun 
the highways and the byways, the places of pleasure and 
ease, the shambles and the slums, for she will declare the 
healing and forgiving and welcoming love of God—she will 
seek men to keep them in the Love! 

This collect may be twelve hundred or more years old, 
but, oh, how we need to pray it today—to pray it with faith 
and with fervent undaunted love. It will carry us all over 
the world, wherever our brethren in Christ are, in whatever 
circumstances they are found. And as we pray it for them, 
so they will be praying it for us! 

Adversities!—is the Church free of them today? Has she 
ever been free of them? Wave after wave of sin and evil 
and hatred and vicious enmity is thrown against her! How 
gladly the world—the prince of this world—would bring her 
down with a crash!—sneer at her faith; deride her Gospel; 
laugh at her holiness; crowd out her works of love and 
mercy; seduce every follower if it could be done. One need 
not think very far nor very long to realize these “adver- 
sities.” 

Therefore, PRAY—Keep her godly—unswervingly, abid- 
ingly, always! for then the rest cannot fail but follow. 

—Paul Zeller Strodach. 


FAITH 
By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


Grieve not for gladsome, golden days that fade 
In ragged sunsets, dimming into night, 

But rather greet the disappearing light 

As one who in some lonely place has prayed 
And seen the darkness deepen, unafraid, _ 
Assured that every hour of day or night, 
However foul or dark, is always bright 

With unsuspected radiance arrayed. 


The Lord, Who rules the night and guides the day, 
Can lift the mantle from each darkest hour, 

Can pierce the blackest cloud with brightest ray 

Of shining sun, can bring the precious dower 

Of hope to doubting souls, who sit in dread; 

His power can raise the spirit from the dead. 
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WHY ST. PAUL WENT TO CHURCH 


By the Rey. Benjamin Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Most oF vs are familiar with people’s explanations of why 
they do not go to church. The writer suggests St. Paul’s 
replies to such persons. 

It would seem a great deal better to turn to St. Paul, 
even though no one would imagine that he would lay much 
stress on the kind of excuse a man might give for his 
absence from the Christian congregation when he pro- 
fessed to be a follower of the Master. After all, it would 
only be an idea that sprang from the carnal mind at enmity 
with God. But St. Paul would listen to it and seize it as 
an opportunity to bring into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ. For if the apostle had walked across 
the market place in the city of Corinth and on the way 
passed an erring brother, do you believe he would avoid 
him, muttering that this one be delivered over to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh? Rather he would remem- 
ber that his ministry is that of reconciliation and whatever 
excuse this brother might offer, he would go and reason 
with him. 

Lack of Substance in Sermons 

It might be likely, too, that the erring brother had caught 
some of Apollos’ flare for wisdom and eloquence. He would 
use it as a smoke screen, taking the discussion from himself 
and his own life and putting it in a safe place, in a theo- 
retical question. “I cannot find,” he would declare proudly, 
“Sn your philosophy that which satisfies me and therefore 
I cannot, indeed, come to the congregations of the saints.” 

However the erring brother turned the phrase, in sub- 
stance, it would be the same excuse that many men use to- 
day. In the parlance of the twentieth century, it would run 
something like this: “I do not go to church because the mes- 
sage of the church is not intellectually satisfying.” And 
with that, the question would seem to be closed. 

St. Paul would come back with a retort in rapid-fire fash- 
ion. It would not be argumentative but persuasive. It would 
well up out of his deep experience, it would express his life 
and his life work, not in a reasoned discourse but as a burn- 
ing conviction that God is greater than our intellect, and if 
we love Him, then are our hearts full of peace. 

God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty; and base 
things of the world and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are: that no flesh should glory in His presence. 

For of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things; 
to Whom be glory for ever. 


Lack of Beauty. in Diction and Environment 

St. Paul must have met many men and women in his own 
day with strong esthetic inclinations, though there is little 
trace of his contacts with them in the epistles. Profound 
psychologist that he was, he would have met them not on 
the basis of reason, for he knew that they would be moved 
rather through personal pride and prejudice. 

Had St. Paul left a notebook on personal évangelism it 
would be interesting to find someone of this type. It would 
help us today in our own pastoral ministrations. But it 
would be a severe task for his facial muscles to register 
sufficient amazement if he would hear a twentieth century 
excuse like this one, “I do not go to church because I can 


hear better music on the radio.” How the apostle would: 


gaze when another would say, “I miss the whole force of 
the pastor’s message because the building is such an archi- 
tectural monstrosity.” Any man offering such an excuse to 
the apostle of the Gentiles, to a soul made perfect through 
sacrifice and suffering, would realize as soon as he uttered 
it how absurd it is. 
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There is evidence, however, to believe that St. Paul per- 
sonally had to meet an objection current in our own day. 
“Our pastor speaks with an accent.” (St. Paul might have, 
too, when he spoke Greek, which was probably his second 
“His diction is poor; there are errors in his 
grammar. There is no charm in his'speech: or poetry in his 
soul. Sometimes his sermons are very crude.” 

The apostle would have been alert enough when he met 
such criticism. For him the letter kills but the spirit gives 
life. He might have cited the prayer of Socrates as touching 
upon the important thing. You know that the apostle could 
quote the philosophers and poets if the need arose. For _ 
Socrates, poor pagan that he was, prayed thus: “O Thou 
Author of Nature, well beloved, grant that I may be beau- 
tiful in the inner man.” 

That would have shown his critic the more excellent way. 
For while the apostle must have been conscious of sensuous 
beauty of form and color, design and proportion—and there 
is every evidence to believe that in this he was not without 
cultivation—the beauty of the regenerated Christian per- 
sonality was far more important. And to any man, of his 
time or of today, who would say that the surroundings of 
the Christian house of worship do not lead themselves to the 
edification of the believer, he would have spoken thus: 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. 

“Those things, which ye have both learned and received 
and heard, and seen in me, do: and the God of peace shall 
be with you.” 


The Final Word About Morals 

From the epistles, there is every indication that St. Paul 
often met the objections of the moralist. He was told in very 
plain words that if a man walked righteously and loved 
justice and was charitable and virtuous, he was thrice 
blessed before God. The apostle recognized both the strength 
and the weakness of that position. For if the law were used 
lawfully, it was a schoolmaster unto Jesus Christ. 

As touching the law, he had been a Pharisee. And like 
the Pharisee who prayed in the temple, he could thank God 
that he was not like other men. Yet he knew that though 
other men might admire his zeal and praise his ardor, he 
counted all things but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus, his Lord. Having met Jesus Christ, 
the one-time proud Pharisee became as a Publican, smiting 
his breast, crying unto God, “Be merciful unto me a sinner.” 

A sinner and yet by grace a righteous man. St. Paul could 
speak to any man who would offer as an excuse his own 
righteousness, telling him of the righteousness which is of 
God by faith. And if he claimed to be a Christian, the 
apostle would quote those words that his friend and co- 
laborer was putting in the Book of the Memoirs of Jesus, 
“And as his custom was, Jesus went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day.” Can those who bear His Name and sign 
do less? 

When men write why they go to church and why they 
stay at home and you and I read these words and seek in 
them justification for our own actions, our faith bears the 
marks of weakness. For you and I go to God’s house not | 
because our friends or our acquaintances go, but because 
there we come face to face with God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. St. Paul knew the reasons why men sought the Lord, - 
and if any man would come to him as a humble seeker, the 
finger of the apostle would point to Jesus Christ. “Brethren, 
I count not myself to have apprehended; but this one thing 
I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 
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CONCEPTION OF THE LORD’S 
SUPPER 


By Dr. J. L. Neve, Professor Emeritus, Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio 


WHEN UNION of the churches is suggested (as now again 
at Oxford and Edinburgh) then there comes for Lutherans 
the question as to the meaning of the Sacrament, which is 
to express the consummation of a church union. 

What is the Lutheran conception of the Sacrament of the 
Altar? 

The best, clearest and most balanced Lutheran doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper is found in Article VII of the Formula 
of Concord: When the bread is given the Body of Christ is 
received. 

The Formula of Concord rejects transubstantiation, VII, 22 
(the Romish teaching that the elements are changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ); also impanation (Christ’s Body 


‘included in the bread); and with it a “capernatic” eating 


and drinking, VII, 15 (as though Christ’s flesh were rent 
with the teeth and digested like other food, see John 6: 26, 
52). If consubstantiation means the combination of the 
earthly and the heavenly element in the Supper to a “third 
something” (tertium quid) as some of the Greek fathers 
taught, then we say that such “consubstantiation” is no- 
where taught in the Lutheran Confessions. 

With a prefixing of these negatives to guard against mis- 
interpretation, the following definition of the Lutheran con- 
ception of the Lord’s Supper can be risked: Independent of 
man’s spiritual condition (strong faith, weak faith, conscious 
or unconscious faith, indifference or even frivolous un- 
belief): purely because of the divine institution, bread and 
wine, in the sacramental action, are the actual means for the 
communication of Christ’s glorified Body to all who eat and 
drink in the Supper: for the nourishment of the spiritual life 
of all spiritually hungry souls; but resulting in judgment for 
the indifferent, the unrepenting and the unbelieving. 

Zwingli’s “memorial” and Calvin’s “assurance” and “pub- 
lic profession” are all biblical ideas. But they are side 
thoughts. They miss the chief point: the “real presence” of 
Christ’s glorified Body as the gift of the sacrament. 

Calvin’s interpretation, especially, of this sacrament as 
stressing the Gospel of promise, has had a wide appeal to 
many parts of Protestant Christendom. But it does not hit 
the point. It leaves the sacrament as something not really 
necessary, more or less superfluous, as a benefit communi- 
cated also in other ways. And it does not do justice to 
Christ’s words of institution: “This is my Body,” repeated 
by four of the New Testament writers in this same way. 

In the Lutheran camp there is a good deal of studying of 
this matter at the present time. We refer to articles and 
pamphlets by the German professors Elert, Sommerlath, 
Ihmels, C. Stange, Bachmann, P. Althaus. Professor Althaus 
in the “Foreword” to his pamphlet says that since the days 
of Luther vs. Zwingli and of Westphal vs. Calvin, Biblicism 
has shed much light on this subject. None of these writings 
has especially disturbed the Lutheran Church, because its 
liturgical heritage along this line is so very rich. A number 
of Luther’s own thoughts are in the crucible of reinvestiga- 
tion and criticism. But not one of these just mentioned 
writers has considered Calvin’s interpretation as sufficient. 
All, without exception, are building their further develop- 
ment upon Luther’s “real presence” as the foundation. 

The whole Lutheran argumentation on this subject. pre- 
supposes Luther’s great thought of the mystery in the or- 
ganic union between the divine and the human natures of 
A rationalization of it does not enter his mind. 
And it presupposes the other thought of Lutheranism per- 
taining to the means of grace, namely, that the divine is 
communicated through the created: through the words of 
human speech, as in Scripture and in sermon; through a 


_ baptism of regeneration by the Word in connection with the 
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element of water; through a communication of the glorified 
Body of Christ in the communion by means of bread and 
wine. These two thoughts, which have their roots in the in- 
carnation, as taught by the ecumenical créeds of the Ancient 
Church, are foreign to all spiritualistic theology. 

It was here that Calvin (with notable moderation) sided 
with Zwingli and the Anabaptists in the maxim: Finitum 
non est capax infiniti: the human and the earthly is neither 
fit nor worthy of the divine as its essential content. This prin- 
ciple had already functioned in the early church not only in 
the spiritualistic thought of Clement and Origen, but also in 
the rationalizing Christology of the Antiochean school (Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia). Lutheran theology from the beginning 
fitted better into the Biblicism of Irenaeus and Athanasius, 
and into the realism of Tertullian and of the Occidental 
(Western) theologians, and into the Christology of Cyril of 
Alexandria (mutatis mutandis, of course). To guard against 
misleading optimism in the union problem it pays to keep 
in mind that the difference between Lutherans and Re- 
formed on this subject goes back to conflicting tendencies in 
the Ancient Church, continuing through the Middle Ages 
(Calvin prototyped by Berengar), and that at the Reforma- 
tion the two opposites reappeared in the eucharistic conflicts 
between Wittenberg and Zurich-Geneva. 


RACE CULTURE NARROWING 
By Professor E. E. Flack 


[In the opening convocation, September 15, at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, where the ninety-third year got under way, students 
heard a warning against race culture. The speaker was Prof. EK. E. Flack, 
Th.D., D.D., who since 1936 has been in study and travel in Europe.] 


“IN SPITE of the high heroism of race culture, its mystic 
notions of the ties of blood and soil, its urge to honor and 
self-sacrifice for the good of the race,” Professor Flack said, 
“it suppresses individual initiative, curbs freedom of thought, 
restricts classical study, fails to recognize the achievements 
of men outside of the race, and puts all education under a 
process of regimentation which makes the individual merely 
a cog in the wheels of the nation. A science of universalism 
based on the recognition of facts and achievements wherever 
found and a religion of human brotherhood based on love, 
merey and forgiveness clash indubitably with this philos- 
ophy. The world awaits the results of race culture in a com- 
plex situation in which the plea of one hundred per cent 
Americanism seems altogether puerile. 

“The highest privileges which men may enjoy are ulti- 
mately to be found in Christian culture, which offers to men 
everywhere the blessings of race and of achievement and 
something more—the co-ordination of these benefits of hu- 
man history and development with the wholesome truths of 
the Christian faith. It is not a world view that denies the 
rights of race and of liberal thought, but one that gives to 
all thinking a proper equilibrium. It seeks the good, not in 
one race, but in all races of men, for God is no respecter of 
persons. 

“The World Conference on Life and Work at Oxford, 
England, a few weeks ago adopted the following statement, 
with which I close, ‘The church’s largest contribution to edu- 
cation, like her supreme ministry to human life, is her Gos- 
pel with its interpretation of existence and its inspiration to 
live worthily. Where life is without meaning, education be- 
comes futile. Where it is ignobly conceived, education is 
debased. Where it is viewed in the light of God’s purpose 
in Christ, it assumes divine significance. It is not the meth- 
od by which her Gospel is taught that is of first impor- 
tance. They will differ according to the educational system 
preferred by various nations and by various communions in 
the church. It is all important that her Gospel should sup- 
ply the presuppositions of all education, by whatever agency 
it is given, and create the spiritual atmosphere which per- 
vades every institution of true learning. 
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THE ONE-INCH BOOK SHELF 


A Discourse About the Bible by the Rev. Richard F. Garnet, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Psalm 119: 15, 16. “I will meditate in thy 
precepts, and have respect unto thy ways. 
I will delight myself in thy statutes: I will 
not forget thy ways.” 


You HAVE PROBABLY heard of, or perhaps 
possess, the famous “Five-foot Book Shelf” 
edited by the late Dr. Eliot, one-time pres- 
ident of Harvard University. This shelf of 
books aims to assemble all of the best lit- 
erature which has been produced by the 
mind of man so that it is readily accessible 
to those who wish to dip into the learning 
of the past and broaden their mental and 
spiritual horizons. Human knowledge is so 
vast, books and letters so numerous, that 
men have constantly felt the necessity of 
selecting, assorting and culling the best 
from the poor and the mediocre. From 
year to year anthologies and briefs appear 
in the various branches of human knowl- 
edge aiming to select and condense and 
make practical this almost hopeless task 
of selective reading. 

Sometimes we forget that the most pop- 
ular, the most familiar book of all, the Bible, 
is just such a book. It is a book of books, an 
entire shelf of books in fact, condensed so 
that in an India-paper edition it occupies just one inch upon 
your book shelf. No, the Bible is not a condensation of all 
human knowledge, but its sixty-six books preserve for us 
the best and the noblest in the highest level of all human 
knowledge—the spiritual history and enlightenment of man- 
kind. Just think of it, in this one-inch shelf of books is 
contained all that is to be known, all that ever will be known 
about God and His relation to man. It is true that scientists, 
philosophers, and non-Christian religionists have much to 
tell us about God, but none of them in open competition can 
surpass what is contained in the Book of books. 


A Vast Sweep of Time 

One will not study the Bible very long before he becomes 
aware, sometimes painfully aware, that it is an exceedingly 
complex book. Its content of truth holds a full sweep from 
the beginning of time, through the present, and on into eter- 
nity. Its historical range extends from the third millenium 
before Christ to after the fall of Jerusalem in A. D. 70. It is 
a book of history, literature, poetry, and religion all in one. 

Read the Bible but casually and you will notice that it is 
a book of history. In fact, the essence of the Book is that 
God has entered the field of human history to reveal Him- 
self in figures and forms which the limited human mind 
and heart can understand and experience. Without the Bible 
much of the history of God’s chosen people would be to us 
a blank. Without the Bible, with the possible exception a few 
fragmentary references from secular history, the life of the 
world’s greatest person, Jesus Christ, would be unknown to 
the world. Indeed, the Bible is a book of history which no 
sensible historian would dare attempt to discard. 

The Book of books is also a library of literature. Webster 
defines literature as “the class of writings in which beauty 
of style or expression is a characteristic feature, as poetry, 


[Pastor Garnet writes in connection with the discourse: “This is rank 
plagiarism. It is a copy of a sermon preached in my church as part of 
our Parish Education Month observance. It is an attempt to give my 
people a summary, elaboration, or mutilation—whichever you wish to call 
it—of that excellent little tract, ‘The One-inch Book Shelf,’ prepared by 
the Parish and Church School Board.’’} 
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romance, history, biography, essays, drama, etc.” Between 
the covers of the Bible you will find, and will be delighted 
with all of these literary forms at their best. There are 
biographies of heroes like Moses, Samuel, David, and Jesus, 
with many others, outlined for us in words and phrases 
which clearly show the masterful literary abilities of the 
writers. Romance is there, too. The story of Ruth is a 
romance which will outlive our classical mythology, our 
German Niebelungenlied, or our English Scott. Job’s drama 
of suffering has a better chance at survival than Shakes- 
peare, Paul’s letters than those of Goethe. The poetry of the 
Psalms will be read when Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley will be but names in the history of literature. 


‘Less Than Half so Far 


History, drama, poetry, biography, letters—all of these 
are included in our One-inch Book Shelf. But to say that is 
all would be to express a half truth which would do the 
greatest possible injustice to the Bible. Above all these the 
Book is God’s revelation of Himself in His love and mercy 
to mankind. This is its unique contribution to the human 
race. In this it is above attempt at comparison. The Bible 
is first and foremost a religious book. On every page you 
will find the brilliance of the Godhead shining forth. The 
sacred writers repeatedly speak of God’s Word as a light 
shining in the darkness. In the oldest of biblical writings 
we see that light shining, dimly at first, to be sure. But 
through the ages the light appears brighter and brighter. 
It burns most brilliantly in Moses and the prophets, finally 
to envelope the whole world in its light in the perfect revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God. With that 
light comes to a blind and groping humanity, love, and peace, 
mercy and forgiveness, hope and joy. All that is precious 
and holy to man comes to us in the Light of Lights, the 
Word of God. 

But there is nothing magical or miraculous in the way 
you and I come to see that light and behold its glory. The 
Bible must be read, studied, meditated upon, and prayed 
over. There are so many ways we can approach the Bible 
in our study. It can be made a biographical or a historical 
study. It can be studied book by book. It can be searched 
from cover to cover according to some theme of topic which 
may intrigue us. We can take some isolated passage and 
make it the subject of our prayer and meditation. Bible 
study grows upon us like anything else—with application. 
Luther says that searching the Scriptures is like picking 
fruit from a tree. First we pluck that which is plainly vis- 
ible, then we turn over each leaf and find the tender hidden 
fruit. At the outset we see only the apparent, historical 
facts. Then we begin to see the inner spiritual truths as 
God’s Spirit leads us on. These give us newness of life and 
a joyous ever-growing fellowship with God. No one ever 
grows tired of the Book or exhausts its riches. One of the 
keenest joys of my seminary days was to listen to the mature 
scholars of the church as they unearthed for me ‘truths 
which I never perceived by myself. That joy continues for 
me as I try to further that study using the methods of ap- 
proach used by those scholars. 

You and I may never be scholars. But that need not keep 
us away from the Bible. The child can gather the fruit as 
well as the scholar, perhaps not with the same learned depth, 
but nevertheless in a way in which the harvest will be a 
joyous reward unto salvation. Use the intelligence God 
gave you. Apply yourself, not only with your mind but also 
with your heart. Seek to attune your heart to the living 
truth contained in it. Let it have free play upon your will; 
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it will transform it. Seek to obey its precepts with all the 
strength of your being. Above all things, remember that 
at its living center stands the blessed Christ. All the con- 
tents are to be measured over against His life and His teach- 
ings. That is the only way to keep from getting queer and 
fanatical about religion. Try to find Him in the Old Testa- 
ment as the promised One. Sit at His feet as He speaks to 
your heart through the Gospels. View with a thrill to your 
soul as His risen Presence guides and preserves the Apostolic 
Church. Don’t try to read the Bible through from beginning 
to end during the first year of your study. You will get lost 
in the desert of Sinai and will never get out. Familiarize 
yourself first with the life and teachings of Jesus. Keep His 
passion and resurrection by your side as your biblical yard- 
stick. Then go back and pick up the interesting facts of the 
Old Testament. 


From the Communion of Saints 

Another point. When you seek to study your Bible don’t 
set yourself up as a dogmatic authority thinking your in- 
terpretations to be absolutely without error; neither seclude 
yourself as a hermit. People who start out that way usually 
get off on the wrong track. The Bible is a product of the 
Communion of Saints, the church. It was they of the fellow- 
ship who wrote it; the church through the ages has guarded 
and preserved it. That being the case, is it not the function 
of the church with its trained pastors and teachers to guide 
you in your interpretations? We sometimes carry our Ref- 
ormation teaching of private judgment too far. Individualism 
is excellent if not taken to extremes. Both history and so- 
ciology demonstrate to us the folly, yes the impossibility, of 
the Robinson Crusoe life. Only God has the qualifications 
necessary for being an absolute individualist, and He doesn’t 
choose to be one. Therefore when searching the Scriptures 
seek advice from your pastor. Use the helps and guides pro- 
vided by the Church. Most important of all, go to church 
regularly and listen attentively as the preacher explains the 
truths of God’s Word. 

Finally, do not let your study of God’s Word end with the 
last chapter of Revelation. This may appear to be strange 
advice. Use the truth of the Bible as your measuring rod 
to interpret all history and civilization, including the projects 


and programs of the contemporary church. As you study | 


the progress of civilization you will find that its onward 
march is the story of the application of Biblical truths. 
Where the Bible is taken seriously there superstition, cruelty, 
vice, degradation, and inhumanity are short-lived. There 
man is most clearly recognized as the image of God. All that 
is fine and noble in civilization has the truth and spirit of 
the Bible at its heart. It gives birth to idealism and honor. 
Governments and legal systems spring up with justice, lib- 
erty and equality for all. Art, literature, music and science 
need the atmosphere of biblical idealism in which to survive. 
Education and wholesome leisure are products of Bible- 
governed civilizations. The church itself cannot survive 
without the Bible. The hills and valleys of the church’s long 
history are conditioned by the Bible, or better still, by the 
Christ of the Bible. 


FAITH AND LIFE MISSION 


American Lutheran Conference Plans Services in Lutheran 
Centers of Population 


THe AMERICAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE, of which the mem- 
bers are the American Lutheran Church, the Augustana 
Synod, the Norwegian Church, the United Danish Church, 
and the Lutheran Free Church, announces “A Mission on 
Faith and Life,” scheduled to occur during the month of 
November. In many respects it resembles the Preaching 
Mission which was conducted in 1936 by clergymen of sev- 
eral Protestant denominations. This, however, will be ex- 
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clusively managed by pastors and teachers belonging to the 
American Lutheran Conference. It is planned to visit ten 
cities, all located between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 

The chairman for the arrangements of the Mission is Dr. 
N. M. Ylvisaker, who is widely known throughout the area 
of the American Lutheran Conference because of his dis- 
tinguished service as a leader of young people’s work. In 
the Lutheran Herald under date of September 28 Dr. 
Ylvisaker is quoted with reference to the project as follows: 

“The American Lutheran Conference is only seven years 
old. But its influence is already that of the united federa- 
tion it represents. Throughout the United States and Canada 
it is working, and in the far countries of the world. Through 
a number of commissions it has been at work and the five 
synods included in its endeavors have had occasion to 
realize some of the improving plans for its future effective- 
ness which have already been brought to partial fruition. 

“The thrilling climax sessions of its recent Youth Con- 
ference will not soon be forgotten. Some ten thousand of 
the youth of this great federation were challenged with a 
united zeal for Kingdom progress along positive Christian 
lines in an age which in its tendencies is anti-Christian. 
Already the youth of the American Lutheran Conference 
are massing for a new battle for the truth which all be- 
lievers realize is impending. And the Conference is realizing 
that only as it is able to enlist its young people in this new 
crusade will it be enabled to realize one of its main ob- 
jectives. This is no doubt the reason why the Conference 
has so soon agreed that its first full-time worker is to be set 
aside for work in the student field. 


Another Forward Step 

“Now the Conference is making another forward step. In 
order to carry out its intentions as expressed in its constitu- 
tion ‘of giving testimony to the unity of faith’ which its 
participating bodies share and which is to have as one of. its 
purposes: ‘mutual counsel concerning the faith, life and 
work of the church,’ the Conference has through its Execu- 
tive Committee decided to reach out to a part of its con- 
stituent membership this year with an activity which is to 
be designated as its ‘Mission on Faith and Life,’ through 
which it hopes to bear effective public witness of the faith 
which the Conference proclaims as the only faith that can 
save. 

“This Mission is not a new ‘preaching mission’ venture 
which aims to duplicate on a Lutheran basis the mission 
which last year and this has visited so many parts of the 
country. Our preachers are Gospel preachers and our 
church has only one mission, namely, to proclaim the Gos- 
pel. But the church has the call to reach out with this 
Gospel to all men and to all conditions of society and it has 
this solemn obligation in a superlative degree in an age 
which is facing chaotic despair as is our age and when the 
very foundations of Christian truth are again under bitter 
attack as they are now. 

“In conscious dependence upon the grace and guidance 
of God, the Mission will endeavor to bring the message to 
bear both upon the needs of the individual and upon the 
problems of the church in its relation to the present world. 
It is intended to bring encouragement and renewed strength 
to those who have been called to preach the Gospel, even as 
it aims to kindle a renewed zeal among believers for pro- 
moting the Kingdom of Christ. 

“The Mission is dedicated to build its messages about the 
central theme: ‘The Faith of Our Fathers in the Life of 
This Generation.’ It hopes to concentrate on five public 
sessions including a youth rally, and on conference sessions 
for pastors, for Christian Church workers, for young people, 
and for marginal members and the general public. The Mis- 
sion will go out with a united faith in a great task and a 
great opportunity to face a challenging situation in humble 
obedience to and trust in our great Lord.” 
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A POWERFUL FOE 


ONE QUALITY of Paul’s character is made evident in the 
epistle lesson for next Sunday, October 17; namely, his 
consciousness of spiritual danger. There were no doubts in 
his mind as to the conflict between the powers of evil and 
good, and nothing imaginary about the intense determina- 
tion of the wicked one to keep a firm grip upon the soul of 
man. With Paul there is the abundant testimony of per- 
sonal experience. In his letter to the Christians in Rome 
he describes vividly the contest between ideal and real: 
between intention and accomplishment. “For the good that 
I would, I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 

Only those who have faith in Jesus and long to do that 
which is pleasing in His sight, know how hard it is to be 
good Christian men and women. Paul himself worried lest 
when he had preached to others he himself should become 
a castaway. The greatest servants of God have had their 
moments of despair. They know how far they are from being 
hypocrites. The very sincerity with which they try to follow 
in the ways of righteousness provides a measure of their 
failure to achieve the purity of motives and consistency of 
conduct that they would like to have. They truly “wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

But Paul knew how to conquer in these battles;—“how to 
pin his enemy to the mat” in terms of the wrestler. He 
sought and found the needed power and might “in the Lord.” 
There was no dodging his personal weakness; there was a 
frank search for armor. He found it and put it on. Then 
he shifted his attitude. With the armor of defense there 
was also the weapon of attack. The sword of the Spirit. the 
Word of God, is the means of victory over the foe. 


TOLERANCE WITH UNDER: 
STANDING 


AT PRESENT in the United States as well as in some other 
parts of the world, there is a “crowd psychology” that has 
interesting phases. We refer to a mass state of mind for 
which the word tolerance is used. But that is not the most 
exact statement of the situation. A more discerning analysis 
is this;—there is a widespread agitation against intolerance 
and in behalf of tolerance. The visible whirlpool at the 
moment in the United States is the connection of an ap- 
pointee to the Supreme Court with the Ku Klux Klan. The 
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unusual viciousness of the Black-Court incident is easily 
understood when one discerns the prejudices of race, re- 
ligion, industry and politics, each contributing its own 
hatred. Generally any one of these is enough to supply the 
circumstance that will produce a state of intolerance and a 
demand for the substitution of tolerance. 

The definition of intolerance is in order at this point. It 
is mass or class hostility visited upon the individuals of a 
group because of race, religion or social status. A super- 
ficial survey of the victims of intolerance would seem to 
justify the conclusion that a weak race or class furnishes 
its sphere of influence. Where stronger races and nations 
have successfully invaded a country, the victims of con- 
quest are viewed with suspicion and “kept under.” Thus 
the Americas, North and South, treated the aborigines of 
the Western Hemisphere. So Japan and India have their 
barbarians, their untouchables. In other instances, economic 
and cultural opportunities are denied to those constituting 
a race or a cult and at least fancied inferiority is thus pro- 
duced. Aristocrats and plebeians, white and colored, em- 
ployers and employees, Jews and Gentiles (using the New 
Testament words), are titles of groups that have resulted 
from social struggles of one sort or another. True justice 
is so closely related to equality as to be difficult where one 
class deems itself superior and by its superiority incites the 
ambition of the inferiors to gain more privileges. 

The principle that is violated when intolerance puts prej- 
udices in the saddle is identifying the individual with his 
class. The Jewish people of today have every right to resent 
being called Christ killers except one. They insist on the 
perpetuation of a racial descent and of forms of worship 
that “darken their understanding” of what occurred when the 
Sanhedrin of nineteen centuries ago consigned Jesus to Cal- 
vary and the Chosen People would not accept the evidences 
of His resurrection. One cannot justify the anti-Semitism of 
Germany, but the outbreak is peculiar only in the extent of 
its application. The exciting cause was not racial or religious, 
but industrial. It followed an economic invasion of the 
Reich when the German people were in the extremities of 
post-war deflation, and thereby rendered helpless to main- 
tain ownership and employment of property and opportunity. 

The Ku Klux Klan’s first appearance in America followed 
a political invasion of the South at the close of the War 
between the States when a vaguely framed, wrongly ap- 
plied “Reconstruction Policy” seemed to require secretly 
applied punishments for the invaders of citizens’ rights. The 
Klan’s revival in this century was explained differently in 
different sections of the country. In Indiana, the late Judge 
Strong once told us, politicians took advantage of a “state 
of alarm” created by the migration of negroes from the 
South to the North. “Industry could not absorb them and 
communities found them public charges because of poverty 
or petty crimes.” In other sections discrimination by re- 
ligious minorities in favor of their fellow religionists made 
the Klan-propagated prejudices seem sufficient grounds for 
anti-Catholic and anti-Jewish organization. 

In all instances of such intolerance, it was the indictment 
of the group for the misdemeanors of individuals and it was 
the group’s readiness to champion the group’s rights as such, 
regardless of the conduct of individuals among its members 
that produced the evils of intolerance. The Ku Klux Klan 
illustrates what happens when a social injustice in the 
spheres of religion, race and economic adjustments is neg- 
lected by those who should deal with it before a widespread 
sense of injustice is felt and demagogues make appeals to 
class feeling. Clever leaders sometimes mask their plans to 
place a minority in control of a majority. Hence when the 
appeal for tolerance is raised and steps are taken to restore 
equity of rights, society must be sure that the original mis- 
demeanors have been corrected. Only thus can the minority 
show cause to be trusted, and take credit for the establish- 
ment of more just social relations. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE MEETING recently of the Lutheran Editors’ and Man- 
agers’ Association in Minneapolis, Minn., brought us into a 
_ section of the United States where Lutherans are numerous, 
well organized and moving steadily forward. They out- 
number the membership of any other denomination in their 
state, and their equipment of institutions for education and 
charity is a credit to them and to Lutheranism. Excellent 
colleges and several theological seminaries give opportunity 
to the people to’ know what they believe and why they 
believe it. 

We would not go so far as to say that all Lutheran clergy- 
men are theologians, but certainly the professors who make 
up the faculties of our American “schools of the prophets” 
have the learning in sacred lore that entitles them to that 
distinction. They may, while engaged in delivering learned 
discourses at church festivals, or while explaining the origin 
and significance of historic dogmas, or while occupying the 
teacher’s dais in the classroom to instruct seminarians, 
give one an impression that theology is something we com- 
mon folk had better not tackle. At least that is the impres- 
sion we discover occasionally among occupants of the church 
pew. They complain that words too nearly Greek and Latin 
are used to express religious truths. 


Television Would Help 


What these theologians lack is television or some equiva- 
lent means of demonstrating over a very wide area the fact 
that they can be “highbrow” without being “high hat.” Not 
in a public address nor in the classroom, but at the table 
they are discovered to be charming, conversational and, 
when encouraged, masters of keen humor. There were at 
least a dozen of them at the “banquet” of the Editors’ and 
Managers’ Association September 29.. It was a privilege to 
hear their comments on contemporary life and manners. 
They see the funny side of situations as far and as frequently 
as do any of us. 

For example, one of them indicated the difficulties of com- 
municating thoughts when folk of different environments 
meet. He cited the bewilderment of a Scotch visitor in 
America, in whose speech the combination “ow” is pronounced 
as in sowp, when he was shown an animal in Dakota and 
was told, “It is a moose.” “I would not like to meet one of 
your American rats,” he commented. 

But the prize observation of this learned man in our 
opinion was the implication in his story of the reply of a 
matter of fact Swede on a farm in Minnesota, at whose gate 
a tourist stopped and asked for a monkey wrench. He cour- 
teously explained that there are no monkeys in northern 
Minnesota. Not that the Swedes objected to these animals, 
but he declared, “The climate is too cold for them. I can 
let you have a machine wrench.” 

The theologians present at the banquet to which we have 
referred exhibited no controversial tendencies during or 
after the meal. They ate the same viands and liked them. 
They took orders from the same toastmaster and spoke 
cheerfully. Maybe what we American Lutherans need for 
the successful realization. of complete co-operation is more 
banquets. When commissions on Lutheran relations are 
appointed, let them be instructed to precede. each session’s 
deliberations with a substantial meal so planned as to be in 
agreement with the most delicately adjusted digestive ap- 
paratus of the commissioners. 

We frankly yield to the temptation to comment upon the 
delightful fellowship the members of the Editors’ and Man- 
agers’ Association annually enjoy. They exchange views 
frankly and never hesitate to defend sincerely the policies 
of the general bedies to which they are severally attached. 
The wide extent: of agreement among them is significant. 


CLID vs. CLA 


WE HASTEN to explain that the first set of initials in our 
headline signifies “Church League for Industrial Democracy,” 
and the second the “Church Laymen’s Association.” The 
latter, it seems from statements in The Churchman, was or- 
ganized to antagonize the former, and both of them are 
associations that were expected to claim the attention of 
delegates to the next convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which met last week in Cincinnati. 


The Church League for Industrial Democracy is not 
organically a part of the Protestant Episcopal Convention 
but its constituents are members of that communion; some of 
them, we assume, are delegates. They have arranged meet- 
ings in Cincinnati during the convention’s sessions and their 
announcements appear in the official program. Bishop Man- 
ning of New York seems to have initiated a remonstrance 
against this propinquity of religion and politics, and the 
Church Laymen’s Association was gathered to support him. 
The journals, Living Church and The Churchman, both allot 
considerable space to open letters approving or disapproving 
the mixture. The outsider would probably agree with Bishop 
Manning but have a submerged feeling of appreciation for 
the Church League’s finesse in getting its meetings into the 
limelight. 

The usual “elasticity” of terms is indicated. The League 
for Industrial Democracy is accused of harboring Com- 
munism. That accusation is a very common one and seems 
directed toward taking the lid off a multitude of sins rather 
than covering them. Sometimes the program of a conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church seems far remote from 
practical subjects and the discussion of the Church’s real 
business is far from furnishing “first page’ news. But if 
such old-time obscurity saves the members of the conven- 
tion from hurling charges of communism, reaction and sim- 
ilar terms at each other, we prefer lack of crowd attention. 


“Too Many Subjects” 


RECENTLY a young family, members of the congregation to 
which we belong, commented on the multiplicity of lit- 
erature that was reaching them. “Every day brings some 
sort of appeal for something,” one of them smilingly com- 
mented upon the situation. Neither of them was rebellious: 
they, in fact, regretted that neither their attention nor their 
resources was sufficient for the drafts upon them. 

We do not know of any “out of order” request made of 
the congregations, but if the reliable, interested type of 
member is beginning to feel surfeited with presentation of 
projects by print and from the chancel, then something 
ought to be done about it. We venture the guess that a 
whole year’s program has been presented without propor- 
tionately emphasizing the fact that a whole year is assigned 
for the doing of its parts. In the “Plan of Promotion” 
adopted at Columbus last October, the distribution of Causes, 
that is, the assignment of emphasis on the church’s enter- 
prises to successive portions of the year, was clearly em- 
phasized. 

The fact is that no new project has been set up for the 
congregations of the United Lutheran Church, unless a 
determined undertaking to get more of the inactive section 
of the church into action can be called new. If pastors and 
church councils have increased considerably, the com- 
munications to and requests of their members the idea of 
getting more done by getting more people engaged in doing 
should be explained most clearly. It is desirable that prompt 
information be given to counteract the danger of surfeiting 
the church’s membership with circulars and announcements, 
if such a peril has any basis in fact. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“RINALLY, MY BRETHREN, BE 
STRONG IN THE LORD, AND IN 
THE POWER OF HIS MIGHT. PUT 
ON THE WHOLE ARMOUR OF GOD. 
.. FOR WE WRESTLE NOT AGAINST 
FLESH AND BLOOD, BUT AGAINST 
PRINCIPALITIES, AGAINST POW- 
ERS, AGAINST THE RULERS OF 
DARKNESS OF THIS WORLD, 
AGAINST SPIRITUAL WICKEDNESS 
IN HIGH PLACES.” 


How timely these words of the Apostle 
Paul! His “put on the whole armour of 
God” is the weapon needed. 


Love of the Father, love of God the Son, 


From Whom all came, in Whom was all 
begun; 

Who formest heavenly beauty out of strife, 

Creation’s whole desire and breath of life. 


Thou the all holy, Thou supreme in might, 

Thou dost give peace, Thy presence maketh 
right. 

Thou with Thy favour all things dost enfold 

With Thine all-kindness free from harm 
wilt hold. 


Hope of all comfort, splendour of all aid, 

Thou dost not fail nor leave the heart 
afraid; 

To all that ery Thou dost all help accord 

The angels’ armour, and the saints’ reward. 


Purest and highest, wisest and most just, 

There is no truth save only in Thy trust; 

Thou dost the mind from earthly dreams 
recall, 

And bring through Christ to Him for 
Whom are all. 


Eternal glory, all men Thee adore, 
Who art and shalt be worshiped evermore; 
Us Whom Thou madest, comfort with Thy 
might, 
And lead us to enjoy Thy heavenly light. 
—12th Century. Tr. Y. H. 


DO NOT LIMIT YOUR 
ABILITY 


POVERTY AND FAILURE are self-invited. 
The disaster people dread often comes to 
them. Worry and anxiety enfeeble their 
force of mind and so blunt their creative 
and productive faculties that they are un- 
able to exercise them properly. Fear of 
failure, or lack of faith in one’s ability, is 
one of the most potent causes of failure. 
Many people of splendid powers have at- 
tained only mediocre success, and some 
are total failures, because they set bounds 
to their achievements beyond which they 
did not allow themselves to think that 
they could pass. They put limitations to 
their ability; they cast their stumbling 
blocks in their way, by aiming only at 
mediocrity or predicting failure for them- 
selves, talking their wares down, thereby 
disparaging their own ability.—Exchange. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 
THE FAMILY BUDGET 


HerE Is A story of how two apparently 
sincere Christians came to look at the sub- 
ject of Christian giving in a new light, as 
the woman told it to a friend. 

“Something in the tone of my husband’s 
voice as he read the last words and laid 
the paper down, made me glance up into 
his face. A half startled look was there. 
He had been reading over the closely writ- 
ten sheet of paper on which we had been 
working the whole evening. It was our 
budget for the next year. He had read, 
‘house rent, food, clothing, fuel, amuse- 
ments, books, automobile expense, church 
and charity—.’ It was when he stopped 
there that the half startled look came. 

““My dear, do you see what we have 
done? For amusements and the automo- 
bile we have appropriated almost ten times 
as much as we are planning to give to the 
church and charities. I never thought of 
it before.’ 

“IT glanced over the list. I saw that we 
had set aside for those last two items 
about as much as we would pay for two 
new automobile tires. We had made the 
appropriations, never thinking of the 
absurd disproportion. The truth is that 
we were both interested in our church 
and in the needs of other people, and we 
honestly had thought we were giving all 
we could. 

“What are we going to do about it?’ he 
continued. ‘We’ve got to fix that thing 
right away.’ 

“*We can cut the clothing item, I an- 
swered. ‘You remember it includes a fur 
coat for me. Cut that out, and we'll give 
the money to the church benevolences.’ 

“ ‘Really, little woman, can you give up 
that fur coat?’ 

“IT nodded assent, though I didn’t want 
to. ‘What sort of Christian do you think 
I am, to prefer a fur coat for myself to 
helping other folks—when once the thing’s 
been put up to me like this?’ 

“He mused a moment. ‘Well, really now, 
I don’t need those fancy accessories for 
the machine. The old car’ll go without 
them. They were. chiefly to pamper my 
pride anyway. We'll cut those out, and 
transfer the credit to charity.’ 

“And so we went through the list elim- 
inating here and there expensive trifles 
we had thought we could never do with- 
out. After a half hour’s work, the sum set 
aside for church and charity amounted to 
a little more than one-tenth of our income. 

““Now that’s something like it,’ John 
murmured. ‘That’ll do for a starter. A 
tenth is the least we can do. Still it seems 
kind of a heathenish little bit, but we’re 
learning.’ 

“I smiled up into his earnest face. I 
knew it wasn’t going to be easy for us to 
‘carry on’ when it. came to tithing, but I 
was as determined as he to see the thing 
through. And we did it! 

“Now we have literally ‘grown up’ as 
supporters of the enterprises of our church, 
and are no longer mere children, giving 
on impulse. We weigh one claim against 


another, so as to be sure not to waste our 
little hoard. Every year we give a definite 
proportion of our income. A tenth? It was 
that at first, but now—well, with a tenth 
we just couldn’t do all the things that had 
to be done.”—Selected. 
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FLAME-COLORED COSMOS 
By Charlotta Gilbert 
(Concluded from last week) 


SALLY LOOKED out upon a scene of the 
utmost confusion. Would this series of 
catastrophes never end? For her garden, 
so quiet and peaceful only an hour ago, 
was now a disheveled, spiritless ruin. 
Buddy Carlton’s half-grown shepherd pup, 
Fritz, had gotten loose somehow, leaped 


the fence, and was now racing wildly back - 


and forth through her flower beds. His 
great, clumsy paws broke off the hardy 
zinnias as if they had been paper. His tail, 
waving gaily with the delight of this grand 
new game, mowed down her cosmos like 
a scythe moving through tall grass. 

While Sam and Buddy tried frantically 
to catch him, the dog plowed first through 
one bed and then the other, barking a 
merry challenge to them. Between barks 
he slashed at the flowers and emerged with 
a red zinnia in his mouth. He tossed this 
into the air, then rolled on it, waiting 
always until the boys were almost near 
enough to catch him before he dashed 
merrily away. 

Sally’s appearance created a diversion, 
and Fritz came running to meet her. He 
adored Sally, who frequently handed bones 
across the fence to him, and as an evidence 
of that adoration he dropped the red zin- 
nia at her feet. The boys pounced upon 
him, and while Sam held his collar Buddy 
snapped a leash on it. Buddy was crest- 
fallen. “Aw, Sally, I—I don’t know what 
to say to you. I can’t imagine how Fritz 
got loose. And I’m awfully sorry about 
your flowers. Is—is there anything I can 
do to make up for it?” 

Sally looked at the petal-strewn scene 
of desolation before her and shook her 
head. There was nothing anyone could do 
about the flowers. They were ruined be- 
yond all hope of redemption, even by 
Mother Nature. She smiled at Buddy. 
“Don’t feel too badly about it. You 
couldn’t help it that Fritz got loose, and 
of course he didn’t realize that he was 
doing something he shouldn’t do.” 

“Sure,” seconded Sam, with evident re- 
lief, “Let’s all forget about it.” 

It was easy for Sam to say, “Forget 
about it,” thought Sally to herself as she 
went into the house again. His future 
wasn’t dependent upon one fragile clump 
of flame-colored cosmos that had been 
broken and trampled upon. The rest of 
the flowers didn’t matter. All her hopes 
were scattered as surely as the orange- 
colored petals lay scattered in the garden. 
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But no, not all her hopes. For on the 
kitchen table stood the basket of cosmos 
her mother had cut a short while before. 
What had seemed like tragedy to her then 
was now the one bright feature in a de- 
pressingly gloomy situation. If mother 
hadn’t cut them when she did, there would 
have been no flowers at all for Deb or for 
the flower show. It was almost, Sally 
thought, as if the whole thing had been 
planned as a lesson to her not to be selfish. 
Well, she wouldn’t be selfish any longer. 
She picked up the basket and started for 
Deb’s house. 

At the Rowland’s a light shone from the 
corner room that was Deb’s, and a strange 
woman answered Sally’s knock at the door. 
There was a peculiar hush over the whole 
house, and Sally found herself tiptoeing as 
she went up the stairs. Mrs. Rowland came 
out of Deb’s room, and stopped long enough 
to put a motherly arm around Sally for a 
moment. Through an open doorway Sally 
could see Deb’s father seated in an arm- 
chair, his face buried in his hands. How 
worried he must be, thought Sally, and 
her own troubles seemed to vanish into 
thin air. 

Then she was in Deb’s room, and there 
was her chum, looking pale and wan, but 
with a valiant light of courage in her eyes. 
She smiled gaily in answer to Sally’s sub- 
dued greeting, and exclaimed, “What 
lovely flowers! Sally, you’re a brick to 
bring me some of your new cosmos.” She 
weakly held out a hand for the basket, and 
feasted her eyes on their warm color and 
delicate grace. 

“ll have mother put them in our black 
vase, and keep them right here on the table 
beside my bed. Then I can look at them 
and pretend that I’m sitting by an open 
fireplace staring into the flames, and see- 
ing all sorts of beautiful and fantastic 
things.” 

Sally helped Mrs. Rowland to arrange 
the flowers, and presently Deb said, “Do 
you know, Sally, I can’t help thinking that 
if friendship had a color it would be a 
warm, cheerful, beautiful color like your 
flowers.” And later, “Remember how we 
always said we’d never let anything inter- 
fere with our going to college? Well, ’m 
not going to let this spoil my plans. If I 
can’t go to college, the college will have 
to come to me. You'll be going, just as 
we've planned, and you can bring me my 
books and assignment, and take in my 
written work. And before either of us 
know it, Pll be on my feet again and trot- 
ting out to University Place with you. It’s 
going to be fun, isn’t it, Sally?” 

Sally nodded, because she didn’t trust 
her voice. She hoped Deb didn’t notice the 
suspicious brightness of her eyes, from 
fighting back the tears of disappointment 
that were threatening to come. She couldn’t 
tell Deb now that she wouldn’t be going 
to college. Later on she would tell her, and 


Deb would have to make arrangements 


with someone else to bring her assign- 
ments to her. 

She went home by the longest, most 
round-about way she *knew, the empty 
basket dangling forlornly on her arm. 


_ Hearing Deb plan so cheerfully made her 


own disappointment so much harder to 
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BLACK BROTHER 
By Mabel E. McCartney 


HE stanps beneath an Eastern sky, 
Black-eyed and dark of face; 

Perchance a prince—perchance a slave— 
Yet still with mighty grace. 

He worships at a heathen shrine, 
Or sun or moon or star; 

The Voice that speaks so near to me’ 
He hears as from afar. 

I cannot understand the Mind 
That made us dark or white, 

But this I know, we both came forth 
From one Eternal Light. 


In him the same wild passions flame 
That burn within my breast, 

But he knows not that Cooling Breath 
Which lays those fires to rest. 

I cannot understand his life, 
His thoughts to me are sealed; 

In different ways the Great “I AM” 
To us has been revealed. 

The things that make my soul rejoice 
To him no joy afford; 

He only sees the gardener 
Where I behold the Lord. 

And though in many a wondrous form 
Christ doth Himself display, 

He sees Him not, although He walks 
Beside him all the way. 

I know Him by so many names, 
All tender and so dear; 

He knows no tenderness at all, 
But only awe and fear. 

When pain and sorrow waste his life, 
Grim silence wraps his soul— 

He knows not where the Virtue flows 
To make the stricken whole. 

And as I think of his great need 
And my great overflow 

Of all the wondrous, precious gifts 
My Father doth bestow, 

How can I ’mid my love-filled life 
Leave him uncomforted, 

Or for his starving soul refuse 
To break the heavenly bread? 


Dear brother! o’er the wilderness, 
O’er desert sands and sea, 

By one great chain of brotherhood 
My soul is linked to thee!—Selected. 


bear. Of course there was still next year, 
but somehow, postponed events never 
seemed as desirable as they had origin- 
ally. If she didn’t get to college this year 
she was likely never to get there at all. 

At first Sally thought she couldn’t bear 
to go to the flower show next day. But her 
very real love of flowers drew her there 
like a magnet, despite her disappointment. 
She forgot herself and her troubles in the 
beauty and the variety of the displays that 
filled the Y’s recreation hall. 

Coming to the cosmos section she was 
startled into an exclamation of surprise. 
For there on the wall, directly above the 
exhibits, hung a water-color of her own 
flame-colored cosmos! The burning, orange 
petals stood out in vivid contrast to the 
black of the vase. All their delicate, beau- 
tiful grace had been captured by the 
painter, whoever he was. But it couldn’t 
have been anybody except Deb. Sally 
crowded closer. Yes, there at the bottom 
was the signature, Deborah Rowland. 


aly 


Sally went home. It was sweet of Deb 
to have sent that picture to the show, but 
she really couldn’t stand any more remind- 
ers of her failure to get to college. She was 
hardly inside the door when the telephone 
rang. It was Deb, excited and eager. 

“Remember those flowers you brought 
me? Well, last night my leg hurt pretty 
badly, and I couldn’t sleep. So I set to 
work painting your cosmos, partly to keep 
my mind off the pain, and partly because 
I wanted to make their beauty permanent. 
Mother suggested sending the painting to 
the flower-show, and guess what, Sally?” 

“What?” echoed a very bewildered Sally. 

Deb continued triumphantly. “Professor 
Abbott of the botany department at the 
university saw the painting, and he came 
right up here to find out if I’d painted 
them from life, or if I was color-blind. And 
when he saw your flowers he—well, he’s 
here right now, Sally, and he wants to 
offer you a job as laboratory assistant that 
will pay all your tuition expenses! So hurry 
right over!” 

Sally hurried. And while she hurried she 
couldn’t help thinking of Deb’s words of 
the evening before, “If friendship had a 
color it would be a warm, cheerful, beau- 
tiful color like your flowers.” It would, in- 
deed, she reflected——Young People. 


SMILES 
His Job 


“THE CIRCUS ACROBAT found the clown in 
tears. ‘What in the world are you crying 
about?’ he asked. 

““The elephant d-d-died,’ sobbed the 
clown. 

“‘What of it? You didn’t own him.’ 

““N-no, b-but the b-boss says I’ve g-got 
to d-dig his g-g-grave.’” 


HOT-WATER FISH 


SINCE HISTORY BEGAN tales have been told 
about strange creatures, and one of the 
later tales concerning hot-water fish is 
strange indeed, but nevertheless has been 
proven to be a fact. Fish that can live in 
water temperatures running from one hun- 
dred twenty degrees up to somewhere 
near boiling point, are no doubt envied by 
those in the cold latitudes, where fish are 
frequently frozen into the ice. The hot- 
water fish are known as killifishes, and 
have been found in hot springs from places 
near Elko, Nev., down through Death Val- 
ley into the desert region of Lower Cali- 
fornia. The killifish is hardly out of the 
minnow class, being one or two inches in 
length, but its endurance so far as hot 
water is concerned would put a whale to 
shame. 

Hot-water aquariums are being main- 
tained at various places to accommodate 
killifishes for study and to convince the 
public that they really are a hot-water fish. 
In San Francisco, in one of the largest 
aquariums on the Pacific Coast, a tank 
contains one variety of killifishes who 
would suffer a fatal chill if their water 
ever went below one hundred twenty- 
eight degrees——Exchange. 
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Christian Speech and Conduct 
A Christian is Judged by His Words and Works 


By D. BURT SMITH 
James 3. The Sunday School Lesson for October 17 


WHAT PEOPLE THINK of us and say about 
us is determined by how we talk and act. 
Words and works are our chief means of 
advertising and promoting ourselves. We 
are liked or not liked because of our speech 
and conduct. We may be deceptive about 
both, but sooner or later the truth will 
out. A man may watch his words and thus 
cover up the evil thoughts in his mind; 
but in an unguarded moment his real self 
comes out in the words of his mouth. For 
a while he may act like a saint and not 
mean it all, but when he is off guard, as 
he is bound to be now and then, he will 
be natural in his actions and will be seen 
as he really is. So this lesson is timely; 
it fits every one of us. The Christian is 
particularly under observation. Much is 
expected of him. He is supposed to be 
pure in word and right in deed. So, when 
he is detected in wrong words or picked 
up in dishonest deeds even the world is 
shocked, for it expected better things of 
him. 

In this general epistle James deals with 
what we call the practical matters of Chris- 
tian life. James assumed that a Christian 
has knowledge of the truth, has saving 
faith in Christ, and is under vow to live 
as Christians should. But he must have 
observed, or been told, that some Chris- 
tians were not living up to their promises. 
Some must have been guilty of wrong 
speech and conduct. It was this unbecom- 
ing and self-condemning practice - that 
James denounced. He gave sound advice 
as to a Christian’s talk and walk. 


How to Talk 


Too many disqualified and unprepared 
persons were posing as teachers, and con- 
sequently deserved bitter condemnation. 
All were to stand up for the Gospel, but 
not all were called to be apostles, or 
preachers, or official teachers. Some there- 
by became offensive, doing more harm 
than good. Their talk -was uncontrolled. 
They lacked the ballast to keep them on a 
straight course with an even keel. James 
put the blame on the uncontrolled tongue, 
but in doing so he really blamed the per- 
son back of the tongue. The tongue that 
is controlled is like a bridle guiding a 
horse or a ship directed by a rudder. But 
in both cases there is some intelligent, wise 
person to pull correctly on the bridle or to 
swing the rudder to the proper angle. The 
time to begin this control of the tongue is 
before it goes too far.iniits use of wrong 
words. A little fire is easily put out, but 
allowed to burn for a time, it becomes a 
destroying force beyond restraint. James 
went rather far when he said that the 
tongue was untamable. That was his way 
of cautioning his readers against letting 
the misuse of the tongue become a fixed 
habit. We say a man swears, but it is such 
a habit with him that he does not mean 
anything by it; he really does not know 
he swears. That.is ‘a danger’to be cautioned 
against. It was needed centuries ago! it is 


needed now. Has it ever impressed you 
that some Christians do not yet know how 
to talk so as not to offend particular peo- 
ple and a righteous God?’ Have you won- 
dered how some professing Christians could 
talk as they do? Have you taken yourself 
to task for how you talk? Christian speech 
tells much about Christian life, for Jesus 
is authority for the saying that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks. 
So we do well to be careful lest by what 
we say and how we say it somebody may 
conclude that we are not Christian in 
reality, but merely in profession, that our 
heart is not right with God. 

Beware—so James warned—lest we de- 
ceive ourselves in supposing that we can 
praise God today and curse man tomorrow 
and still be in good standing as Christians. 
In natural things such contradictions are 
not tolerated. Sweet and bitter water from 
the same fountain—that is unthinkable. 
Gather olives from a fig tree, or figs from 
a grape vine—no one would be foolish 
enough to try it. Likewise it is impos- 
sible for a man to be a sincere, thorough 
Christian and swear or lie or be of impure 
speech. 

How to Act 


Then there is conduct, some of it that is 
seen of men and some that is private, hid- 
den from human eyes. Certainly, said 
James, no one will presume to be uncon- 
cerned about his conduct whether it be 
approved or condemned by persons seeing 
him, and he will be equally careful to have 
his conduct, when none but God can see, 
such as to bring no shame to him. How 
we act when we act naturally, what the 


THINK OF THESE 


A CHRISTIAN’S worDs and deeds are the 
index of his character. 


The tongue obeys: if told to swear it 
does it; if told to lie it does it; if told to 
praise God it does it. 


Any “slip of the tongue” is embarrass- 
ing, unless we intended it to slip. 


Tongue-taming is an exacting art; no 
man can succeed at it without outside ex- 
pert help, the kind God provides. 


A Dr. Jekyll-and-Mr. Hyde sort of per- 
son hasn’t much standing with people or 
God. 


Unless works back up words, the fewer 
said the better. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 11-17 


M. Christian Speech. James 3: 1-12. 

T. Christian Conduct. James 3: 13-18. 

W. Good Neighbors. Ephesians 4: 25-32. 

Th. Christian Behavior. Matthew 5: 38-48. 

F. Godly Living. Titus 2: 1-15. 

Sat. Walking Worthily of God. I Thess. 2: 3-12. 
S. Pleasing God. Psalm 51: 10-17. s 
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Christian does as a matter of course, shows 
up what he is. It tells how seriously he 
takes the Commandments and the Gospel. 
He really cares about his acts, his conduct. 
To this end he treats others with right- 
eousness; he shuns envy like a poison, for 
envy does poison; he runs away from 
strife, for there can be no strife if he will 
not be a party to strivings. Christian con- 
duct must be guided by “the wisdom that 
is from above,” if it would be righteous 
conduct. 


KEEPING PACE WITH 
THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH is exceedingly conscious of 
its mission, and knows well its strategic 
position in the world. It realizes that the 
world is not allied with it; in fact, world- 
liness of various kinds is both secretly 
and openly antagonistic to the plans of the 
church. The church is not blind to the 
effect this general situation is having on 
the loyalty of some of its members. Ac- 
cordingly the church is thinking and plan- 
ning and praying and working, first of all, 
to line up all its members in diligently 
maintaining full conformity to the vows 
they have taken. The result is that the 
church is setting forth plans, promotional 
and otherwise, to help its members so that 
they may help the church and make it the 
force for righteousness and salvation, 
which it is divinely intended to be. 

This means that each member of the 
church must keep pace with his church, 
or be labeled as a straggler from the ranks, 
one who falls by the wayside, or, what is 
worse, a deserter to the groups of the in- 
different. But what is involved in keeping 
pace with the church? How can it be done? 

For one thing there is the church school, 
the most pronouncedly educational agency 
in the church. Here are set forth the prin- 
ciples of loyalty, based on an intelligent 
explanation of these principles. Here de- 
voted Christians do their best, using all 
available helps and seeking the help of the 
Spirit, give their time and strength to show 
pupils of all ages how to make the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures practicable for daily 
use. Here is offered the means for acquir- 
ing the trained ability and the loyalty 
which is possessed by the church member 
who can and does stand four square for 
the right and righteousness in individual, 
national, racial, and world-wide relation- 
ships. No one can keep pace with his 
church unless he has an intelligent grasp 
of where his church is going ond how well 
it is progressing. To keep pace with the 
church each member of it must be well 
informed concerning it. 

Then, too, to keep pace with his church 
a member must put himself in position to 
worship with the congregation. 
descend from the high privilege of worship 
into the routine of daily life, strengthened 
to stand up for the truth that sets men 
free. Worship nurtures the spiritual life, 
and a well-nurtured spiritual life has lit- 
tle, if any, trouble in resisting the inroads 
of worldliness. 

Keeping pace with the church is an un- 
shakable obligation; no member of the 


church dare throw it aside. The church is. 


fully justified in its appeal to its members 
to keep pace with the church. 


He can’ 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


A GILT-EDGE INVEST- 
/ MENT 


REVELATION 7: 1-4, 9-17 


Our judgment of an investment depends 
on our standard of values. When we were 
considering the call to the ministry a school 
friend said, “Why do you want to waste 
your life preaching and drinking tea with 
the ladies? When you are old you will 
not have enough money to take care of 
you or your family. Why don’t you go 
into business as I am going to do and get 
something for your work?” Well, as it 
turned out, he did do well in business, for 
a time, then went to pieces, morally and 
financially. But his failure is not the point 
in the illustration. Suppose he had made 
good financially, his standard of values 
would be just as wrong. He was measuring 
life in terms of dollars and cents, and life 
cannot be valued in those terms. 

The truest standard: of values is built on 
the infinite preciousness of human per- 
sonality. Soul values are the real values. 
Money is the coin of time. It is only val- 
uable when it is used for eternal purposes. 
If it is as worthwhile to amass a million 
dollars as to save a soul, the Bible is a lie 
and the church a delusive and impractical 
dream. Yet we constantly deny our faith 
by our choice of objectives for the invest- 
ment of our lives. We spend ourselves 
freely for things that perish with the using. 
We neglect the greatest investment oppor- 
tunity that life offers, the investment in 
personal witness for Christ. We shall con- 
sider some of the reasons why evangelism 
is “A Gilt-Edge Investment.” 


For the Kingdom 


The growth of the Kingdom of God de- 
pends on evangelism. This is not surpris- 
ing when we remember that the growth 
of all organizations depends on personal 
work by the members. From the monthly 
of a fraternal society the following para- 
graph is taken: “To bring in one other 
member each year involves no Herculean 
labor. It involves no expense, no neglect 
of one’s business, nor even a sacrifice of 
one’s leisure moments. It merely requires 
the exercise on some friend of the per- 
suasive force that nearly every man has 
if he will trouble himself to use it. And 
a general use of this power on the part 
of our members would in a few years 
make our order the largest and most pow- 
erful in the world.” There is no argument 
possible against that proposition.. The 
church would grow by the swift pace of 
geometric progression if personal work 
were the major interest of her members. 

Mr. Charles A. Selden in his book, “Are 
Missions a Failure?” after studying many 
fields concluded that “Widespread activity 
by hosts of unordained, converted natives 
alone can leaven the huge masses of yet 
untouched souls in these lands.” The fact 
is that our converts in missionary lands 
usually do take the call to evangelize much 


more seriously than we do in our so-called. » 


Christian countries. A’ whole village in 
India may be brought to Christ by one 
native convert. 

“Life-to-life, heart-to-heart, soul-to-soul 
contact is the condition of growth in the 
Kingdom. Society is not to be regenerated 
by plans, programs, schemes, paper con- 
stitutions, of any kind, but its redemption 
is coming through life service, the heart 
devotement of individual men and women.” 
The church will grow in proportion as her 
membership accepts the call to evangelize. 
The very life of the church depends on 
winning the unsaved to Christ. 


For the Convert 


There was a day when the sermons 
preached in our pulpits pictured in lurid 
terms the peril of the unsaved. I recall 
the great delight my grandmother took in 
what she called “hell-fire sermons.” She 
believed that people ought to be told that 
there was real danger without Christ. The 
trend of preaching today is in a different 
and probably more wholesome direction. 
There need be no denial of the peril of 
the unconverted, but to win them by the 
motive of fear is a very impermanent con- 
quest. Fear soon wears off. Love once 
mastering a life, never fails. 

We cannot read the story of Jesus with- 
out discovering that He felt men to be in 
eternal peril. The very word Saviour im- 
plies the need of salvation from something. 
Men need to be saved from themselves, 
from their lower impulses, from their pas- 
sions and lusts, from their self-seeking, 
from their pretences, from the sin that so 
easily besets. Men need to be freed from 
the terror of their own consciences, to be 
assured of forgiveness, to be joyous in 
their possession of eternal life. Death with 
its mysteries must be conquered. Life 
must be made worth while to the disillu- 
sioned and discouraged. A radiance must 
be introduced into human personality that 
shines out from within. There is no need 
like the need of the soul for salvation by 
Christ. To be the person through whom 
Christ touches and renews a neighbor’s 
soul, is the greatest boon earth can offer. 
When we remember what salvation means, 
we cannot disregard the call to witness. 


For the Witness 


There is no act of Christian service that 
rewards the worker so wonderfully as that 
of personal evangelism. It always brings 
inner satisfaction to obey Christ, and there 
is no doubt about Christ’s will that His 
followers should seek others for Him. The 
educational principle of Squeers was very 
simple—“When a boy knows a thing he 
must go and do it.” That principle is good 
however he may have misused it. Our 
very grasp of Christianity depends on our 
sharing it. 

The life-saver does something fine for 
himself when he saves a life. He shows an 
appreciation of eternal values. Unselfish- 
ness seems out of place in a purely tem- 
poral world. The soul-saver much more 


than the life-saver does something for the 
refinement of his own soul. That is a 
striking verse with which James closes his 
epistle: “Let him know that he which con- 
verteth a sinner from the error of his way 
shall save a soul from death and shall hide 
a multitude of sins.” There may be some 
doubt whose sins are to be hidden in the 
last clause of this verse, but it may well 
apply to both the converted and the uncon- 
verted. 

It does us good to have to explain the 
way of salvation to others. Recitations in 
class are not so much for the benefit of the 
teacher. We learn by telling. Many a 
church school teacher can testify that 
knowledge of the Bible comes with the 
need of explaining it to others. 

In “The Americanization of Edward Bok” 
the story is told of his experience with 
two dying soldiers during the great war. 
Mr. Bok had busied himself in all kinds 
of war work and especially in supporting 
the program of the “Y.” In sending work- 
ers over seas he had made it a point to 
remind them they must be ready for any 
act of service, even the last most sacred 
one. Now as he passed through a small 
hospital at the front a nurse approached 
him and said, “There is no one here, Mr. 
Bok, to say the last words to these two 
boys. Will you do it?” Bok stood trans- 
fixed. He felt as though he had been 
stripped before his Maker. Then one of 
the boys spoke up, “Yes, won’t you do it?” 

What to say, he did not know. Then, to 
his own surprise he found himself quoting 
extract after extract from “The Other 
Room” by Lyman Abbott. He had not 
read the book for years, but the beautiful 
and comforting passages came back to him 
as though inspired. Then he recalled a 
hymn, the first verse of which is: 

“For the passing souls we pray, 
Saviour, meet them on their way; 
Let their trust lay hold on Thee 
Ere they touch eternity.” 

Absolute stillness reigned in the room 
save for the half-suppressed sob of the 
nurse and the distant booming of the can- 
non. As Bok finished he heard the boy 
at his right slowly say, “Saviour—meet— 
me—on—my—way” with a little emphasis 
on the word “my.” Never before had faith 
meant quite so much to Edward Bok. If 
our faith is pallid and anemic it is prob- 
ably because we have not tried to share it. 
Winning others for Christ means a new 
grasp on Christ ourselves. 


% * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, October 24. This 
is the last of four topics on Evangelism. 
What is to be their result in your League? 
Are your members ready to undertake a 
program of personal work? Will your 
whole League be ready to volunteer for 
service under direction of your pastor? 
Next week three dates are suggested as 
the basis for the Reformation Day topic. 
1537—the Smalcald Articles; 1637—the 
coming of the Swedes to America; 1737— 
the establishing of Ebenezer Orphange in 
Georgia. 
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TWO CENTURIES OLD 


South Carolina Church Begun in 1737 Con- 
tinues Active and Promising 


Dear LUTHERAN; 

On the fifth Sunday in August a friend 
and I started down to Folly Beach to spend 
the day. We were splashing along on No. 
45 in a heavy rain and came upon a beau- 
tiful little church nestled in an oak grove. 
There were many automobiles parked 
around it and a new table stretched itself 
to considerable length under the lovely 
oaks. We decided to investigate. 

In answer to our question about the 
church, we were told it was “St. Mat- 
thew’s.” We decided to go inside and see 
what was going on. At that time a man 
was lecturing on the Sunday school les- 
son. We learned later that he was Mr. 
W. A. Rast of Cameron, S. C., a former 
member of St. Matthew’s, and that he is 
a member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the U. L. C. A., and a trustee of 
Newberry College. 

Although the chancel seemed Lutheran, 
we did not know we were in a Lutheran 
church until the pastor, the Rev. Carl B. 
Caughman, began reading our Lutheran 
service. I found out from the pastor’s in- 
troduction of the preacher that the services 
of the day were to mark the two hun- 
dredth year of Lutheranism in this section 
of South Carolina, and that St. Matthew’s, 
Calhoun County, has for two centuries 
been the center of Lutheranism hereabouts. 
That is the reason everyone says “St. Mat- 
thew’s” without adding “Lutheran.” St. 
Matthew’s is synonymous with Lutheran- 
ism in this county. 

Dr. H. A. McCullough, pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Columbia, S. C., preached a chal- 
lenging sermon from John 4:38. He is a 
former pastor of this church, and the pres- 
ent beautiful building was erected during 
his ministry. 


Houseal as Prophet 


At the close of the service it was rain- 
ing. The pastor called on Dr. W. P. Houseal 
to talk to the congregation while a com- 
mittee decided on plans for serving the 
lunch. Dr. Houseal was for 
years connected with the 
Lutheran Church Visitor 
and is now a member of the 
staff of The State, a prom- 
inent daily of Columbia. 
He is known far and wide 
as the “Dutch Weather 
Prophet.” However accu- 
rate he may be in his proph- 
ecies, the rain ceased while 
he was talking. The table 
was shifted from beneath 
the dripping oaks and lit- 
erally loaded down with 
good things to eat. After 
the multitude had finished 
eating I watched the good 
ladies as they packed the 
fragments in the hampers 
and sort of longed to go 
along with some of them 
who were taking back so 
much ham, chicken, pies, 
cake, etc. 
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The church was filled to overflowing 
again in the afternoon. All had crowded in 
to hear the historical address by Dr. 
Charles J. Shealy, who was pastor of this 
church and the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Cameron (which form St. Matthew’s 
Pastorate) for fifteen years. He resigned 
from this work only a few months ago to 
serve as Field Secretary of Newberry Col- 
lege. Dr. Shealy’s paper was heard with 
keen interest and appreciation. According 
to his paper, the first settlers in this sec- 
tion were German Swiss. The first minister 
who served them was the Rev. John 
Uhlrich Giessendanner (1737). He was 
succeeded by his nephew, the Rev. John 
Giessendanner, in 1739, who served until 
his death in 1761. 


Pastors Who Served 


I have noted the names of the following 
ministers who served in the development 
of this work from 1760-1850; John George 
Friedericks, Frederick Daser, John Philip 
Franklow, David Henkel, M. Rauch, Sam- 
uel Herscher, J. D. Sheck, J. C. Hope, 
George Haltiwanger, David Bernhard, Da- 
vid Hungerpeler and John P. Margart. 
Names of those serving as pastors since 
1850 are: George Haigler, Paul Derrick, 
George A. Hough, S. T. Hallman, William 
Stoudenmire, J. F. Probst, J. H. Wilson, 
Jacob Hawkins, John H. Wyse, J. A. B. 
Scherer, H. A. McCullough, J. D. Kinard, 
J. W. Oxner, J. L. Yonce, Charles J. Shealy 
and Carl B. Caughman. 

I was interested in a list of colored 
members of St. Matthew’s entered on the 
record over 100 years ago. The record 
is as follows: Mr. J. C. Holman’s “Sonny,” 
John Kennerly’s “Sally,” G. Keitt’s “Betty,” 
J. Holman’s “Roxena,” W. Keller’s “Silvy,” 
W. Keller’s “Peggy,” Rev. D. Bernhard’s 
“July” and Haigler’s “Peggy.” 

Dr. Shealy pointed out that St. Mat- 
thew’s might well be called the Mother 
Church of Resurrection, Cameron, Pine 
Grove, Lone Star, Trinity, Elloree and 
Epiphany, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Shealy’s ad- 
dress has been published in full in The 
State. 

The Rev. E. Z. Pence, president of the 
South Carolina Synod, greeted old St. 
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Matthew’s in the name of the synod. The 
Rev. J. L. Mayer of Trinity, Elloree, 
brought greetings from his church. Greet- 
ings were also extended by Mrs. H. A. 
McCullough, Mrs. C. J. Shealy and Mr. 
Percy Geiger, Superintendent of Education 
of Calhoun County, who represented Sandy 
Run Lutheran Church (organized 1765). 
Greetings came from St. Matthew’s, 
Charleston, by telegram. 

It was a great day for the Lutherans 
and their friends gathered there. It was 
interesting to see how those folks thrilled 
when they heard the names of their an- 
cestors called out as men and women who 
founded, the Lutheran Church in the wil- 
derness and built a strong church and a 
fine culture through the succeeding gen- 
erations. Dr. McCullough in his sermon 
emphasized the rich heritage we have be- 
cause “others have labored.” 


Personal Feelings 


I was glad that we had given up our 
beach trip to enjoy the day with these 
good people who looked back on two cen- 
turies of Lutheranism. I took pride in the 
fact that I was a Lutheran descended from 
Lutheran forebears who dwelt in America 
before the Revolution. On returning home 
I was telling my friend that my ancestors 
had for generations lived in “Dutch Fork,” 
where Lutheran churches were counted by 
the score. My Lutheran pride was scaled 
down, however, when I learned that my 
friend lived in a county named after a 
Lutheran minister of pioneer days and 
that St. Matthew’s was the first Lutheran 
Church he had ever entered. His ancestors 
had been Lutheran too, but until he visited 
St. Matthew’s he had been just a little 
ashamed to own it. People in his county 
do not think well of “strange and new- 
fangled doctrines.” 

In talking with pastors and the president 
of the synod I have learned that the South 
Carolina Synod now has an aggressive 
mission program. With courage and with 
sacrifice the synod is beginning work in 
centers which have for generations been 
neglected. 

The Board of American Missions has 
generously aided the synod in her mission 
program. It seems that the 
time is here for this Board 
more greatly to appreciate 
the challenge of this age- 
old field and to enter even 
more heartily into its de- 
velopment. The impression 
prevails in South Carolina 
and in adjacent common- 
wealths that the South is at 
the threshold of epochal de- 
velopments. 

I hope that two hundred 
years from now some de- 
scendant of mine will thrill 
when he hears my name 
read out as one of many 
who worked to make our 
great church so extensive 
in this state that all people 
have come to know and ap- 
preciate her, and that she 
has become the servant, if 
not the mother of all. 

“SoutH CAROLINA.” 
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SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
By the Rev. Ernest Tonsing 


Down IN THE southern part of Kansas, 
in Wichita, Dr. E. E. Stauffer, veteran of 
the Lutheran ministry, has completed his 


fifteenth year of service in St. Paul’s of. 


that city. On August 1, the anniversary, he 
briefly referred to the enjoyable spirit of 
Christian brotherhood that his people have 
demonstrated during those years. Today, 
St. Paul’s is one of the finest churches in 
the synod, where fifteen years ago its 
future was a matter of speculation. Dr. 
Stauffer’s church records speak well of his 
labors. His confirmed membership has 
grown from 112 to the present number, 
542. During the fifteen years, 801 have 
been received by baptism, letter and con- 
firmation, the present baptized membership 
being 796. His pastoral activity included 
officiating at 233 marriages and 101 burial 
services. 

A wide range of public service has also 
placed his church in the forefront. These 
are some of his public responsibilities: 
Seven years a member of the Board of 
Regents of Wichita Municipal University; 
fourteen years a member of the Public 
Health Association, and two terms its 
president; two terms president of the 
Wichita Council of Churches; one year 
president of the Wichita Ministerial Asso- 
ciation; eight years on the Community 
Chest Board; one term president of the 
City Social Planning Board. Dr. Stauffer 
is a former president of Midland College, 
and served as president of the Kansas 
Synod for two terms, 1910-1911, and sec- 
retary for three terms, 1903-1905. His pres- 
ence on the Ministerial Education Com- 
mittee of synod has for many years been 
characterized by understanding and kind- 
ness toward the many young men spon- 
sored in their study for the ministry. 

Not least among his valued possessions 
is his record as the pastor having the 
longest continuous membership in the 
Kansas Synod, having completed his forti- 
eth consecutive year. He clearly recalls 
such early pioneers as the Rev. J. B. Mc- 
Afee, the Rev. David Earhart, the Rev. 
S. P. Harrington, the Rev. A. J. Hesson, 
Dr. H. L. Yarger, Dr. Frank Altman and 
others. ; 


A Bouquet for the Treasurer 

And while we’re throwing bouquets to 
the living, we might as well even things 
up and give a handful of flowers to a 
layman. If one looks at the inside front 
cover of the Minutes of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States for 1937, he 
will find a single name printed under the 
officers’ position headed, “Treasurer,” since 
the year 1916. The name is that of L. T. 
Bang of Emporia (just “Louie” to his many 
friends), who this year was made treasurer 
of synod for the twenty-first consecutive 
time. Faithfulness, strict honesty, and a 
jolly disposition have endeared “Louie” 
to pastors, church treasurers, people. For 
a number of years his offer of a necktie 
for the pastor and treasurer of every con- 


_ gregation that pays its apportionment in 


full has made apportionment-paying a 
game. He has even gone so far on the 
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floor of synod as to promise every member 
of every church council in synod a neck- 
tie when, and if, the synod has a full ros- 
ter of 100 per cent paid congregations. 
Back of our bouquet-throwing is a deep 
respect for Mr. Bang’s unselfish steward- 
ship. Having 
probably the 
longest consecu- 
tive tenure as 
treasurer of a 
synodical body 
in the United Lu- 
theran Church, 
he has attended 
all but two of 
the biennial con- 
ventions of that 
bioidiys 7Hor! 25 
years he has 
graced the Board 
of Midland Col- 
lege. Three years 
ago he was elected to the Board of the 
Chicago Seminary. At home, he has a 
thirty-three-year-old place on St. Mark’s 
Church Council. Beyond that, he has been 
in attendance at thirty-seven conventions 
of this synod, thirty-five of which were 
the regular sessions, and two special. For 
thirty-seven consecutive years he has 
missed only two annual synodical meet- 
ings. His present duties include the treas- 
urership of the Wa-Shun-Ga Camp Com- 
mittee, and the Home Mission Committee. 
His Column, “Louie Bang Says—” has 
been a looked-for feature of the Kansas 
Synod Lutheran for many years. His pas- 
tor, the Rev. O. W. Ebright, says he 
“couldn’t get along without Louie,” whose 
presence lends dignity and a wonderful 
Christian spirit to the Emporia church. 


A Minister’s Hobby 


The Oklahoma City, Okla. Times printed 
a picture of Dr. C. N. Swihart, pastor of 
First Church of that city, taken of him in 
the midst of his garden collection of rocks. 
Dr. Swihart writes, “I do not have so many 
Sunflower Seeds, but plenty of rocks.” The 
Times verifies his statement about the 
rocks, and we’re going to make them into 
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-Sunflower Seeds. The Times says, in part: 


“Forty-eight varieties of rocks owned by 
the Rev. C. N. Swihart have attracted a 
great number of visitors. Carrying a hobby 
to unexpected proportions, he has con- 
structed a miniature map of the United 
States in his back yard, with a lily pool 
representing the Gulf of Mexico, and has 
placed a rock, or rocks, from each state 
in their respective geographical positions. 
One can see boats in the Gulf of Mexico, 
oil derricks in Oklahoma, and can count 
mountain goats in Colorado. Tiny name- 
plates mark each state. There are rocks 
from each of the thirteen nat'onal parks 
cactus plants in Mexico, and other figures 
showing industries, animals or plants typi- 
cal of each region. Dr. Swihart gathered 
most of the rocks on trips over the nation. 
A few were sent by friends.” Dr. Swihart 
recently carried his hobby (figuratively 
speaking, of course!) into the pulpit in a 
sermon, “Stones that Speak.” 


The Rev. R. J. Kurz has resigned the 
pastorate of St. John’s Church, Wellington. 
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to return to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
will minister to a Lutheran congregation 
not affiliated with the United Lutheran 
Church. 


The Rev. A. L. Groseclose, who has 
served the Fairmount congregation in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for a number of years, has 
resigned that charge to go to California, 
there to seek a well-earned rest. The Rev. 
F. H. Bloch, Board missionary, will re- 
place him October 1. Mr. Bloch has re- 
cently been stationed in West Allis, Wis. 
Pastor Groseclose has been Kansas Synod’s 
official statistician. 


The Rev. George Hagedorn, Board mis- 
sionary, having completed a survey at 
Zion Church, Hutchinson, has been sent 
to another field. Dr. J. W. Ott of Hagers- 
town, Md., formerly president of the Mary- 
land Synod, is the new pastor at Hutch- 
inson. 


Lancaster, Kansas, home of one of this 
synod’s St. John’s congregations, celebrated 
with the supply pastor, the Rev. F. Weisen- 
born of Atchison, the fifteenth anniversary 
of his ordination on September 12. New 
windows in the church were dedicated at 
an afternoon service, following a congre- 
gational dinner. Personal greetings were 
received by Mr. Weisenborn from the pas- 
tor who confirmed him, as well as from 
the synodical secretary and president who 
ordained him. The Rev. Charles Puls wired 
the greetings of Kansas Synod. 

Pastors were agreeably surprised to re- 
ceive, via the Promotional meetings, a 
loose-leaf booklet entitled “1937-1938 
Manual, Pioneer Edition.’ In it are de- 
tailed the duties and privileges of all the 
committees and appointive officers of synod 
and a copy of the newly revised constitu- 
tion and by-laws of synod. The Rev. 
Charles Puls and the Rev. W. Wilbur 
Klover are responsible for the manual, an 
innovation in this territory. 

Copies of the special “Promotional Edi- 
tion” of the Kansas Synod Lutheran were 
sent Arthur P. Black, executive secretary 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. 


A HYMN 


Heav’N AND EartH do meet as one 
In the Church of Christ the Son. 
Here is found most holy ground— 
Seek her while she may be found. 


Heav’n is very far away 

When you do not to God pray, 
And the soul that has forgot 

Is the soul that God knows not. 


Enter you the portals wide 
And thy love to God confide. 
He thy soul will greatly bless 
If you do His name confess. 


Feel the pow’r that comes within 
When you cast away your sin. 
Only in the Church of Christ 
Can you get this gift unpriced. 


Enter in the church with praise 
And in joy throughout thy days 
Ever seek the place of prayer— 
Lo, thy Saviour God is there. 


—A Friend. 
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ANOTHER COLLEGE YEAR 


Lutheran Institutions All Active 


LARGE ENROLLMENT 
AT THIEL 


Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., opened its 
doors on a new year. According to many 
here, it will be the biggest year in the 
history of the school. Freshman enroll- 
ment has increased with over ninety first- 
year students. The students this year come 
from all corners of the globe: Wolfgang 
Schaper, from Berlin, Germany and Esther 
Lavalle, from Lima, Peru, are the two stu- 
dents from foreign countries who were in- 
terested in Thiel through President E. S. 
Rudisill and the International Institute of 
Education. 

Three new members of the faculty were 
introduced at the first faculty meeting, at 
which Dean Luther Malmberg presided: 
Joseph A. Mastronie, Dr. Wendell S. 
Dysinger and Joseph H. Meconnahey. 

Joseph H. Meconnahey of Wilmington, 
Del., will succeed the late Signe I. Swens- 
son as professor of Speech. Dr. Meconnahey 
received his A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, his master’s de- 
gree from Lafayette College, and his doc- 
torate from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He has traveled abroad extensively. He 
will teach public speaking and dramatics, 
and during the second semester will con- 
duct a course in art. 

Dr. Wendell S. Dysinger received de- 
grees from Wittenberg College and Hamma 
Divinity School in 1918 and 1921 respec- 
tively. He served as assistant pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church in Los Angeles, 
was pastor of the First Lutheran Church 
of Oakland, Calif., occupied a pastorate in 
Iowa City, Iowa, and was Lutheran Uni- 
versity pastor. He holds two degrees from 
the University of Iowa. He is a member 
‘of the’ Western Psychological Association 
and associate of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. Dr. Dysinger will occupy 
the position of professor of Religion and 
director of Personnel Work at Thiel. 

Joseph A. Mastronie, newly appointed 
assistant professor of Romance Languages, 
served temporarily in Prof. Jonathan 
Ladd’s capacity during the second term 


last year. He is now to serve on a full-. 


time basis. Mr. Mastronie was born and 
educated in Pittsburgh. He received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree (magna cum 
laude) at the University of Pittsburgh in 
1931 and was awarded the Master of Arts 
degree in French from the same institution. 
He has completed the resident require- 
ments for a Doctor of Philosophy degree, 
his remaining task being the writing of a 
thesis. After substituting in the Pitts- 
burgh High Schools from 1931 to 1933, Mr. 
Mastronie was appointed to teach in Sep- 
tember 1933 at the newly organized Junior 
College at the Y. M. C. A. in Pittsburgh. 
He returned to the university the follow- 
ing year after receiving a graduate coun- 
cil fellowship, and for the next three years 
he was assistant instructor in the Modern 
Language department at Pitt. Last March 
he came to Thiel College to assume the 
duties of Professor Ladd, while the latter 
was completing work for his Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Southern California. 
—Thiel News Bureau. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


WirTH AN enrollment of 376 students—the 
largest first semester count in its history— 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., opened for 
its eighty-fifth session September 17. Fea- 
turing the activities of the first week was 
a freshman orientation program designed 
to acquaint new men and women on the 
campus and to give impetus to their suc- 


cessful entry into college life. Faculty and 


student leaders 
were heard in 
addresses, and 
special social 
events were pro- 
moted for the 
benefit of new- 
comers. 


first semester 
enrollment high 
was 365. With 
the beginning of 
the second se- 
mester each year 
a few new stu- 
dents are ac- 
cepted, since several usually graduate at 
that time. Applications for second semes- 
ter enrollment are already on file with the 
secretary of the college. A strict selective 
system of enrollment was observed this 
year in order to avoid over-expansion of 
the student body. 

The student body is predominantly mas- 
culine, with men students numbering 298 
and women 78. The principal increase has 
been in the number of Virginia students 
and the number of resident students as 
against the number of day students. 

The principal faculty change incident to 
the beginning of the session is the resig- 
nation of D. B. Welsh, treasurer of the 
college and of the Board of Trustees, due 
to ill health. Mr. Welsh had for more than 
twenty years been a member of the staff 
of the college. 

To succeed him as treasurer the Board 
of Trustees named W. E. Mann. Some of 
the duties which Mr. Welsh handled will 
be taken over by C. Leigh Riley, who was 
named assistant to the president last win- 
ter, after the illness of Mr. Welsh had 
caused his retirement from active work. 

Probably no other man connected wth 
the college has had closer contact with 
the alumni throughout the country than 
Mr. Welsh during his period of distin- 
guished service to the college. He was 
successful in broadening the scope of con- 
tact for the college throughout the South 
and East. His work in student enrollment 
is largely responsible for bringing the col- 
lege to a point where admission of new 
students is highly selective and the list of 
applicants far exceeds the number of those 
who are admitted. 

Under his direction as secretary of the 
college, the first Alumni Directory was 
issued ten years ago. The second such 
Directory was issued this year. 

For a number of years the major finan- 
cial affairs of the college have been in 
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Last year the . 
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the hands of Mr. Welsh, and he played 
an important part in raising the present 
endowment of the institution. Ten of the 
twenty-six endowed scholarships which 
the college has for the aid of needy stu- 
dents of outstanding merit were secured 
by him. He also raised the funds to estab- 
lish the Luther A. Fox Memorial Pro- 
fessorship. 

During his long period of service, Mr. 
Welsh was closely identified with student 
life. He’ was chairman of the Committee on 
Athletics, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and chairman of the Committee on 
Student Publications. 

Previous to his joining the staff, he was 
a member of the faculty of Mt. Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. Mr. 
Welsh graduated at Roanoke in 1908 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Later he 
received his M.A. at Princeton University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Welsh will spend the win- 
ter in Florida, where he will seek to 
regain his health completely. 

Speaking on behalf of Dr. Charles J. 
Smith, president of the college, who was 
absent due to illness, Dean Charles R. 
Brown welcomed the new students to the 
campus, admonishing them to strive for 
“moral improvement,” which he cited as 
the greatest aim of the college campus. 


IMPRESSIVE INAUGURAL AT 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Gathering of Noted School Men and Church 
Dignitaries Indicates High Valuation of 
Church-related Education 


GREAT SATISFACTION was felt in the school 
circles of Muhlenberg College at Allen- 
town, Pa., when the ceremonies incident 
to the public inauguration of President 
Levering Tyson came to a successful con- 
clusion on Saturday, October 2. Those 
who had worked for weeks preceding the 
date rejoiced to have the advantages of 
weather suitable for academic exercises. 
Nature’s smiles upon the occasion, comple- 
mented by the hospitality of those in 
charge of the arrangements, enabled every- 
one to be comfortably interested. 

The first portion of the program con- 
sisted of a symposium designed to focus 
attention on church-related colleges. Fol- 
lowing a banquet on Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 1, at which some 700 guests sat down 
together in the Mealy Auditorium, educa- 
tors and churchmen who have achieved 
prominence in their respective fields ad- 
dressed the guests. The general theme of 
their remarks was: “What the Professions 
Expect of the Small Liberal Arts College.” 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, presided as toastmaster. Brief 
addresses were made by the President of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Dr. Knubel; by Judge James F. Henninger 
of Allentown, Pa.; by Dr. George P. Muller, 
Professor of Surgery at Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia; by Dr. Luther A. 
Harr, Secretary of Banking for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; by Dr. Meta 
Glass, president of Sweet Briar College, 
Sweet Briar, Va.; by Dr. Clement C. Wil- 
liams, president of Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; by H. V. Kaltenborn, 
radio news editor of Columbia Broadcast- 
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ing System; by the Hon. Oliver W. Frey, 
Congressman from Allentown; and by Dr. 
John Ward Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education. THE LUTHERAN 
has in hand a summary of these addresses 


_and.plans: to share them with its readers 


in- coming issues. 


Formal Installation 


On October 2 the faculty, guests, alumni, 
and friends of the college gathered for the 
formal ceremonies of installation. Repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities, 
delegates of learned societies, and repre- 
sentatives of the Lutheran Church, to the 
number of 150, formed a colorful academic 
procession which entered the beautiful and 
commodious chapel of the college. After 
the invocation by President Dr. Knubel, 
the “Charge to the President” was deliv- 
ered by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The 
president of the Board of Trustees, Reuben 
J. Butz, then delivered the charter, keys, 
and seal of the institution to President 
Tyson. The Induction Address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation. President 


Tyson replied to this address with his very 


impressive inaugural message. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Dr. Charles M. 
Jacobs, president of the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. The program 
was interspersed with anthems by the 
Muhlenberg College Choir and with fa- 
vorite Lutheran hymns. 

Guests estimated to number approx- 
imately 2,000 are reported to have attended. 
Those who could not be accommodated 
within the chapel heard the exercises from 
the campus by the aid of loud speakers. 


THE LOWMAN HOME 
(Continued from page 2) 


fact, the Lowman Home has many friends 
outside of the Lutheran Church. These 
are deeply interested in the work and 
share in its support. 

The Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless was founded in 1911. This came 
through a gift to the Lutheran Church by 
Mrs. Malissa Lowman, who was left by 
the death of her husband with several 
totally helpless children and an estate 
which she felt unable to manage and at 
the same time care for her afflicted chil- 
dren. The gift provided that an institution 
be established for the care of the aged, 
the crippled, the weak-minded, and the 
epileptics, and that Mrs. Lowman and her 
afflicted children be cared for during their 
lifetime, along with others. The children 
have died, but she is still living, and is 
one of the oldest members in the Home. 

Dr. W. H. Greever of New York City, 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, was largely instrumental in 
founding the Home and promoting its 
work. He served as the first president of 
the Board of Directors until 1932. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Boliek. 

Dr. W. P. Cline was the first regular 
superintendent of the Home. He was suc- 
ceeded by C. E. Hotinger: during his in- 
cumbency the present buildings were 
erected and other worth-while develop- 
ments made. They remained with the in- 
stitution some twelve years. 
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The present buildings of the Lowman 
Home are: Founders’ Hall, a building cen- 
tral in a group of three. In this are: the 
office, reading room, guest rooms, helpers’ 
rooms, dining hall, and kitchen. To the 
east of this is the Kinard Building, a dor- 
mitory for women. To the west is the 
Greever Building, a dormitory for men. 
Each of these can care for approximately 
twenty persons. Back of Founders’ Hall is 
a laundry and cannery building. Other 
buildings are: Huffard memorial apart- 
ment cottage; the superintendent’s home; 
hatchery building; poultry and brooder 
houses; dairy barn; hog barn; equipment 
sheds; tenant houses; corn and feed house. 
The farm has approximately 450 acres of 
land on which about 150 acres are open 
for cultivation. The present buildings, 
farm, and all equipment, are valued at 
above $100,000. 

At present there are forty-seven persons 
in the “family.” Two men are staying in 
rooms out over the laundry building. 

The Lowman Home receives its support 
through offerings from Sunday schools and 
congregations; from special gifts and con- 
tributions by interested friends inside and 
outside of the Lutheran Church. 

The Lowman Home is always open to 
visitors. Friends are encouraged to visit 
and inspect the work of mercy being car- 
ried on. Officials of the Home say, “A 
visit to the Lowman Home means a friend 
for the Home.” Members of the staff are 
always glad to show individuals or groups 
through the buildings. 


- TSINGTAO, CHINA 
By George Drach, D.D. 


Two events lead us to think of the polit- 
ical changes which have taken place at 
Tsingtao since it became a center of Lu- 
theran missionary work, when in 1898 the 
first missionaries of the Berlin Society of 
Germany reached that city, the seaport of 
Shantung province. One is the death of 
one of those first missionaries, C. J. Vos- 
kamp, D.D., on September 20, 1937, at 
Tsingtao; the other is the undeclared war 
of Japan against China, which may or 
may not involve Tsingtao and the Shan- 
tung province. 

Tsingtao was taken by Germany in 1897, 
following the murder of two German mis- 
sionaries in Shantung province, because 
Germany wanted a slice of territory in 
China to develop as a German colony. In 
addition to the town of Tsingtao, then not 
much more than a fishing village, but with 
a wonderful harbor, Germany acquired a 
ninety-nine year lease of 117 square miles 
of territory, including high hills overlook- 
ing the bay upon which Germany erected 
extensive fortifications. The town was re- 
constructed, broad streets were laid out, 
fine buildings erected, the harbor was im- 
proved, the colony flourished under Ger- 
man control. 

Then the World War broke out and 
Tsingtao was wrested from the Germans 
in 1915 by the Japanese. Japan’s reduction 
of the fortress and occupation of the city 
of Tsingtao was the first Japanese activity 
in the great war. In 1922 Japan restored 
to China what it had taken from Germany 
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because the world protested against its. 
retention by Japan. Nevertheless Japan re- 
tained special interests and rights at Tsing- 
tao. A large number of Japanese settled 
there and many Chinese moved out, but 
Japan’s influence was beneficent and the 
population of 100,000 Chinese in the city 
enjoyed and continued to enjoy good order 
and prosperity. The government of the 
province was Chinese and in many respects 
failed to follow the good example set by 
the German government in its day. 


With the U. L. C. A. Since 1925 


We took charge of the mission work on. 
January 1, 1925, when the Berlin Society 
of Germany transferred it to the United 
Lutheran Church in America and sold us 
the mission property for $180,000, payable 
in ten years. Our mission work there has 
prospered and grown, the mission property 
is paid for, our American Lutheran mis- 
sionaries, thirteen in number, have devel- 
oped the evangelistic work, established the 
Middle School at Tsimo, which is co-edu- 
cational, founded the Lutheran Hospital at 
Tsingtao, enlarged the work at Tai Tung 
Cheng, thanks to the Luther League of 
America, conducted a Bible institute for 
training of Bible women at Tsingtao, or- 
dained four Chinese pastors and increased 
the baptized membership to nearly 4,000. 
The future is bright with promises, if the 
city and territory adjacent remain un- 
molested. 

Just what will happen to Tsingtao and 
the Shantung province as a result of the 
war of Japan against China, we cannot say. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Women’s Missionary Society Chooses 
Executives for 1937-1940 


Tue LUTHERAN is in receipt of the follow- 
ing telegram from the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society in convention assembled at. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“President, Mrs. C. E. Gardner; vice- 
president, Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt: record- 
ing secretary, Miss A. Barbara Wiegand; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. John M. Cook; 
treasurer, Miss Flora Prince; new execu- 
tive secretary, Miss Nona M. Diehl.” 


Cc. M. SNYDER DEAD 


The Rev. Clarence M. Snyder, for more 
than sixteen years pastor of Grace Church, 
Norristown, Pa., entered into rest October 
4, His death was due to a heart attack. In 
1936 he was compelled to interrupt his 
work for several months on account of a 
cardiac ailment, but he so far recovered 
as to be able to resume the greater part 
of his work, to the sincere joy of his 
congregation. 

The funeral services were conducted in 
Grace Church October 8. Dr. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pastor H. S. Kidd, president of the 
Norristown Conference. and Dr. Paul L. 
Yount, pastor of Trinity Church, Norris- 
town, conducted the service. 

An appreciation of Pastor Snyder’s serv- 
ices will appear in a later issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


Congregations Rejoice in Church Continuity 


150 YEARS OLD 


Trinity, Rockingham County, Virginia, 
Celebrates Sesqui-centennial 


THE mempBeRS and friends of Trinity 
Church, known as Armentrout’s Church, 
twelve miles southeast of New Market, and 
about seven northeast of Harrisonburg, 
Rockingham County, Virginia, united on 
September 12 in celebrating the one hun- 
dred fiftieth anniversary of the building 
of their first house of worship. They were 
favored with clear skies and a large gath- 
ering of people. The program, under the 
leadership of their pastor, the Rev. K. Y. 
Huddle, was carried out in full during the 
morning and afternoon services. 

The regular Sunday school session 
formed the first part of the exercises for 
the morning, followed by the divine ser- 
vice at 11 o’clock, at which a former sup- 
ply pastor, the Rev. A. L. Boliek of Luray, 
preached the sermon. Special announce- 
ments and special music were included. 

After a social picnic dinner, the after- 
noon service was opened by a congrega- 
tional hymn and music by a special male 
quartet from Bridgewater, Va. The pastor 
then introduced W. J. Finck, D.D., of New 
Market, who gave the historical sketch of 
the church, beginning with the year 1787, 
when the first building was erected, and 
outlining the labors of the first ministers 
that served the Armentrout community; 
the first of whom no doubt was a school- 
teacher by the name of A. G. Deschler, 
who became a preacher in different Lu- 
theran congregations. He was followed by 
the Rev. Paul Henkel, of whom the first 
traces in this field date back to 1784 and 
1787, after which with more or less regu- 
larity he labored among the members of 
this flock until 1823. His son Ambrose 
took up his work and continued until 
1855, serving this congregation with much 
interest and fidelity. The list of pastors 
given by the speaker contains fourteen 
names, a number of whom are still living. 
Pastor Huddle paid tribute to Pastors I. 
Conder and J. W. Hausenfluck, two of the 
departed pastors who are remembered by 
many. He also read letters from several; 
namely, Pastors P. C. Wike of Chicago, E. 
H. Kohn of Mt. Holly, N. C., and H. D. 
Chapman of Sharpsburg, Md. Three were 
present at the services for the day and 
made brief and touching addresses; namely, 
Pastors A. L. Boliek, C. K. Rhodes and 
H. E. H. Sloop. 


Power Yet Remains 


The services were fittingly closed with 
a strong sermon by the Rev. Lewis Koon 
of New Market, based on the “Feeding of 
the Five Thousand,” and showing that the 
spiritual problems of today can only be 
solved by a miracle-believing and Christ- 
centered Church. 

Dr, William J. Finck, veteran pastor and 
historian, comemnts in a letter ‘o THE 
LUTHERAN: 

“Tt is remarkable how this congregation 
and others of like size and history forming 
the Rockingham Charge have maintained 


themselves throughout a century and a 
half in spite of change of language, re- 
moval of members, wars, and other de- 
structive elements. For many years the 
congregations though weak maintained a 
schoolhouse at the side of the church. The 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania licensed and 
ordained pastors to serve them, and through 
their fidelity to the Word and church, the 
membership was preserved and the work 
maintained. Three generations of descen- 
dants of one family of settlers were present 
at this anniversary service. Pastor Huddle 
can look forward to life and growth in 
this old field of Lutheran settlers.” 


HOLY TRINITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Hoty Trinity congregation of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its organization at 
services September 19. At the church 
school service the Governor of North Caro- 
lina, Hon. Clyde R. Hoey, gave a message 
of congratulation and encouragement. He 
was introduced by Mrs. W. T. Bost, one of 
the three charter members still affiliated 
with the church, and Commissioner of 
Public Welfare in the state government. 
Seven charter members, the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Morgan; Mrs. W. T. Bost, Mrs. 
L. M. Parker, and J. C. Root (still mem- 
bers of the church); and Mrs. J. M. Flem- 
ing and A. E. Goodman, were recognized. 
Also, at this service there was the lighting 
of a birthday cake with twenty-five candles 
and a birthday offering by twenty-five 
children. 

At the chief service, to a congregation 
crowding the church, J. L. Morgan, D.D., 
founder and first pastor, and since his res- 
ignation from this pastorate in 1919 pres- 
ident of the United Synod of North Caro- 
lina, preached the anniversary sermon 
from Ephesians 2: 19-23. Messages of con- 
gratulation were read by the pastor, the 
Rev. Clarence E. Norman; from two former 
living pastors, the Rev. Arthur M. Huff- 
man and E. R. McCauley, D.D.; a message 
of memories was given by Mrs. R. B. 
Peery, widow of the fourth pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. R. B. Peery. Other letters and tele- 
grams read came from President F. H. 
Knubel and Secretary W. H. Greever of 
the United Lutheran Church in America; 
Secretary Gould Wickey of the Board of 
Education; Dr. E. Fulenwider, president 
of Eastern Conference; the pastors of the 
three nearest Lutheran churches, the Rev. 
H. A. Schroder of Durham, the Rev. C. 
Ross Ritchie of Rocky Mount, and the Rev. 
Roscoe B. Fisher of Fayetteville; and W. H. 
Germann, Kirkland, Wash., an early mem- 
ber of the church and the superintendent 
of construction of the church building in 
1914-1915. Another letter, received too 
late to be read, was from Secretary Zenan 
M. Corbe of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. 


At Meat Together 


Following the service the members of 
the congregation participated in a fellow- 
ship dinner served in cafeteria style in 
the parish house. It was indeed a day of 
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joy and gladness, and of gratitude to God 
for His blessings throughout the twenty- 
five years of the congregation’s history. 

The congregation was organized July 7, 
1912, with twelve charter members. The 
lot was purchased in July 1913; the cor- 
nerstone was laid in August 1914; and the 
church was first used May 9, 1915. It was 
dedicated free of debt September 7, 1919. 
The parish-parsonage building was pur- 
chased in 1922 and a pipe organ installed in 
the church in 1925. 

Since its organization the church has 
received 334 confirmed members and 
transferred 134. The resident confirmed 
membership is 151 and baptized member- 
ship 190. 

The congregation has justified the vision, 
faith and courage of its founder, Dr. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Morgan, its twelve charter mem- 
bers, officials of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the United Synod in the South, 
the synodical Women’s Missionary Society 
and others who had part in its organiza- 
tion and in the construction of its building. 
It was a pioneer in Home Missions in east- 
ern North Carolina and led the vanguard 
for congregations in Durham, Rocky Mount 
and Fayetteville. Moreover, through its 
history it has ministered to hundreds of 
Lutheran students who have attended col- 
leges in Raleigh. And it numbers among 
its members men and women who are 
prominent in the educational, govern- 
mental and business life of North Caro- 
lina’s capital city. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


First LuTHeraN CuurcH, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, the Rev. Henry Scherer pastor, cele- 
brated its sixty-ninth anniversary. The 
congregation was really begun in 1856, but 
had temporarily disbanded when the or- 
ganization meeting of the present congre- 
gation was held in August of 1868 in the 
home of Jacob Hart. Mr. Hart’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Harry Morgan, is still an 
active member of the congregation. 

A basket dinner that approached ban- 
quet proportions was enjoyed September 
10. At six-thirty in the evening, the con- 
gregation gathered to honor the twenty- 
three members still living in Cedar Rapids 
who were received prior to the “turn of 
the century.” The room was gay with the 
sound of happy voices, lovely with the 
music of a string trio, fragrant with flowers, 
rich in beautiful furniture and happy 
memories. Each of the older members was 
presented with a miniature gold cross by 
the church. 

Sighs of happy surprise greeted the com- 
mittee who had decorated the room in the 
lovely fashion. Fall foliage adorned each 
column, tables were gay with flowers, rich 
Oriental rugs formed a background behind 
the speakers’ table for a four-foot cross 
thickly set with electric lights; even the 
ice cream had a “69” in the center. 

The congregation was honored with let- 
ters from two former pastors: Dr. A. B. 
Shrader of Kansas City, Mo., and Dr. C. W. 
Maggart of Los Angeles, Calif. The genial 
president of synod, Pastor Leland Lesher 
of Muscatine, happily surprised the church 
by attending with his good wife. The mes- 
sage of the evening was presented by Dr. 
J. O. Simon, pastor at Nevada, Iowa, and 
pastor in Cedar Rapids, 1916-1929. Dr. 
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Simon gave a thrilling picture of the place 
and program of the church, a challenge 
to all present to consecrate themselves 
more fully to the work of building the 
Kingdom. 

There was great inspiration for the peo- 
ple in the evening. From a happy social 
hour through the banquet, from the sing- 
ing of the choir to the message of the 
speakers, from the happy reminiscences of 
the old-timers to the joy of those present 
in the presence of the largest crowd ever 
to attend such an event in the local church 
—all was a thrill and delight. 

The Sunday services September 12 also 
had the thought of the anniversary in 
mind. A credence bracket was dedicated. 
This was the gift of the confirmation class 
of last Palm Sunday. The generosity of 
E, L. Dieman contributed a pair of sanc- 
tuary light fixtures to be re-dedicated, re- 
plated and fitted to resemble candles. 
Again a great crowd was on hand—the 
September attendance in 1937 running fifty 
per cent in advance of last year’s figures. 


CORNERSTONE LAID AT 
ANDERSON, S. C. 


APPROXIMATELY three hundred persons 
gathered on the northwest corner of Broad 
Street and Oakland Avenue, Anderson, 
S. C., on Sunday afternoon, September 
20, to witness the laying of the corner- 
stone of Holy Trinity (Kreps’ Memorial) 
Church. Visitors and friends attended from 
many sections of South Carolina, and some 
from North Carolina. The service was in 
charge of the Rev. Alton C. Clark pastor. 

Greetings from other Anderson churches 
were extended by J. M. Bigham, D.D., 
pastor of A. R. Presbyterian Church. M. A. 
Bouknight, secretary, read a brief history 
of the congregation. Mrs. N. E. Derrick 
of Columbia, chairman of the Kreps’ Mem- 
orial Fund, spoke for the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Synod of South 
Carolina. In the absence of President E. Z. 
Pence, the Rev. J. Edgar Stockman of 
Greenville, president of the Piedmont Con- 
ference, spoke in behalf of the South 
Carolina Synod. 

Among the items placed in the corner- 
stone were a Bible, a Common Service 
Book, a United States flag, the constitution 
of the congregation, newspaper clippings 
announcing the cornerstone service, his- 
tory of congregation, a list of the charter 
members and of the present membership. 

Plans for the building, which is now 
more than two-thirds completed, were 
drawn by Charles A. Scheuringer of the 
Committee of Church Architecture of the 
United Lutheran Church. Fred B. Ledbet- 


ter is supervising architect with A. J. 


Cromer general foreman. 

English architecture is being used 
throughout the structure with exterior 
material of variegate? red sand-finished 
brick trimmed in Indiana limestone. In 
addition to the nave, with a seating capac- 
ity of 225 on the first floor, will be a tem- 
porary Sunday school room on each side 
of the vestibule. On either side of the 
chancel will be the pastor’s study and the 
choir room. The basement will contain the 
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heating plant, storage rooms, and coal bin. 


The building is being constructed at a 
cost of $10,000 (unfurnished) and prom- 
ises to be one of “dignity, beauty, and 
worshipfulness.” Of this amount, $5,000 is 
being contributed by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the synod in memory 
of the late Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps, for twenty- 
five years president of that organization. 

The thing that impressed visitors most 
was the speed with which work has pro- 
gressed. Ground-breaking services were 
held July 11, and since that time almost 
unbelievable progress has been made. It is 
hoped that the edifice will be completed in 
five weeks. 

The first service was held less than two 
years ago with ten worshipers present. The 
congregation now has a confirmed member- 
ship of forty-nine. The City of Anderson 
has a population of 28,000 and is the fifth 
largest in South Carolina. The nearest Lu- 
theran Church is thirty-two miles distant. 
The need of the congregation is obvious. 


LUTHER MEMORIAL, 
MADISON, WIS. 


AFTER MANY years of struggle on the part 
of Luther Memorial Church, Madison, Wis- 
consin, to carry the tremendous load of 
indebtedness entailed in its building, affairs 
came to a climax in July of this year, and 
the building was bought in at a sale or- 
dered by the Federal Court under the 
Federal Reorganization Act 77b. The pur- 
chaser of the property was the Board of 
American Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and the price paid was 
approximately $53,000. The Board has 
agreed to transfer title back to the con- 
gregation upon its payment of approxi- 
mately $3,000 and the execution of a mort- 
gage for $50,000 to a lender located, or to 
be located, by the Board. The congregation 
had liquid assets of approximately $2,000 
already taken over by the receiver, mak- 
ing the total consideration $55,000, of which 
the congregation pays $5,000 cash. The im- 
patience of creditors forced this transac- 
tion. The congregation had made offer after 
offer to protect the creditors’ interests, but 
all were rejected until the court ordered 
sale after the congregation, with the 
Board’s authorization, offered to pay that 
figure in cash. 

In consideration of the Board’s payment 
to save the building to the church, the 
congregation agreed to permit the Board 
to appoint a member of its staff, to be 
called by the Board, to become the pastor 
until such time as by mutual agreement 
the congregation is fully able to call and 
support its own minister. The Board has 
accepted that responsibility and at the 
present writing is negotiating with a man 
with a view to placing him at an early date 
in the pastorate of Luther Memorial 
Church. Meanwhile, the Rev. E. J. Blenker, 
who supplied the pulpit during the va- 
cancy, and who has recently been called 
by the Board of Education to do the work 
among students at the adjacent University 
of Wisconsin, will continue to serve as 
acting pastor.— Bulletin of Northwest 
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CHURCH YEAR SERMON 
HELPS 


EPISTLE MESSAGES 
Sermons on the Epistles 


Volume I—Advent-Trin‘ty 
Volume Ii—The Trin'ty Season 
Edited by HERMANN F. MILLER 


These sermons have as their special appeal 
the fact that they are represen‘ative samples 
of the messages sounding forth from Lu- 
theran pulpits today, and, as such, reflecting 
the Church’s attitude, testimony, and ser- 
vices in this particular age. 

Sermons were solicited from only a small 
number so that each individual could do 
greater justice to himself and the reader 
would have a desirable rather than confus- 
ing variety of compositions. 

Price, $1.50 a Volume. 


THE EPISTLES 


ANCIENT CHURCH EPISTLE SELECTIONS. 
By R. C. H. Lenski. Extended exegetical- 
homiletical treatments of the regular ap- 
pointed Epistle lessons. Cloth. $4.50. 

LECTURES ON THE EPISTLES. By J. A. 
Seiss, D.D., LL.D. Two volumes. $5.00 a set. 

SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES. By M. Loy, 
D.D. $2.50. 

CHALLENGE OF A NEW DAY. R. E. Golla- 
day. Extended sermon outlines on the 
Hera appointed Church Year Epistles. 

1.75. 


SERMON SKETCHES ON THE OLD EPISTLE 
PERICOPES. By J. A. Dell. The leading 
thought of each text is expounded at some 
lengih and applied to present-day condi- 
tions in this most recent material on this 
series of appointed lessons. Cloth. $2.00. 

IN THE APOSTLES’ FOOTSTEPS. Sermons 
on the Epistles. By L. S. Keyser, D.D. Two 
volumes. $2.00 a volume. 

THE ETERNAL EPISTLE. Sermons on the 
Epistles. By S. P. Long, D.D. $3.00. 


THE GOSPELS 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPELS OF 
THE CHURCH YEAR. By Edmund J. Wolf, 
D.D. A thoroughgoing exegetical treat- 
ment averaging about twenty pages to 
each lesson, replete with valuable homi- 
letical suggestions with sermon outlines 
appended. $4.50. 

THE GOSPEL SELECTIONS OF THE AN- 
CIENT CHURCH. R. C. Lenski. Exegetical- 
homiletical treatmen's of the regularly ap- 
pointed Church Year Gospels. The ex- 
positions are quite extended, with elabor- 
ate outlines. $4.50. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES AND 
GOSPELS. By H. Offermann, D.D. A key 
to the main thought and application of 
these lessons. $1.00. 

THE KINGLY CHRIST. Sermons on the Gos- 
pels. By G. A. Getty, D.D. Two volumes. 
$4.00 a set. 

SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS. By E. P. 
Pfatteicher, Ph.D., D.D. 2 Vols. Vol. I, 
$1.75; Vol. II, $1.00. 

LECTURES ON THE GOSPELS. By J. A. 
Seiss, D.D., LL.D. Two vols. $5.00 a set. 

THE ETERNAL WORD IN THE MODERN 
WORLD. Burton Scoit Easton and Howard 
Chandler Robbins. Liturgical, expository 
and homiletical notes on the Church Year, 
Epistles and Gospels. $2.50. 

GOSPEL PREACHING FOR THE DAY. 
Edited by Drs. L. H. Larimer, J. C. S2e- 
gers, F. A. Bowers. A series of full-length 
sermons on the Gospels of the Church 
Year. Two volumes. $1.00 each. 

THE OLD GOSPEL FOR NEW TIMES. By 
Dallas C. Baer. Vol. I—Festival Season; 
Vol. Il—Trinity Season. $2.25 a volume. 

LIGHT ON THE GOSPELS. Church Year 
and Festival Dllus'ra‘ions. Compiled by 
Rev. Abel Ahiquist, Ph.D.. <A carefully 
selected and extensive collection of appro- 
priate facts, incidents and anecdotes for 
use in illustrating sermons based on the 
S08 lessons of the Church Year. Cloth. 
1.00. 
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PERSONAL 


Mr. Edward J. Blenker has been called 
by the Board of Education of the U. L. 
C. A. to be the pastor of the students at 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 
He was ordained to the ministry August 29. 

Mr. Blenker was graduated from North- 
western Seminary in 1936, and for the past 
year has been engaged as supply pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, Madison, during 
the vacancy following the resignation of 
Dr. C. J. Rockey. The response by the 
congregation and by the students of the 
university to his preaching and leadership 
impressed the Board with his qualifications 
for work among students. 

Mr. Blenker will enter upon his duties 
at the opening of the university year, 
meanwhile supplying the pulpit of the 
church until a pastor for the congregation 
accepts the call of the Board of American 
Missions, which temporarily owns the 
property. 


The Rev. Donald F. Brake resigned as 
pastor of the McConnelsburg Charge of 
the Synod of West Pennsylvania, to ac- 
cept a call to Middletown, Md. 


The Rev. John Hassler resigned as pas- 
tor of the Mt. Wolf-Emigsville Charge of 
the Synod of West Pennsylvania, in order 
to spend a year studying at Cambridge 
University and traveling in the Far East. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


Nineteen new black poplin pleated choir 
gowns, academic style. $3.75 each. 
L. P. Lindner, 425 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For information address 


PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 
or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


FINANCIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 


Professional direction and 
advice founded on long 
successful experience. We 
help churches, or groups of 
churches, or are equipped 
to handie denomination- 
wide efforts. Make early 
plans. Ask for copy of 
“Institutional Financing." 


PIERCE and HEDRICK 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK 


100 North La Salle Street...... CHICAGO 
837 Phelan Building..... SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Rev. E. E. Jensen, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Grand Forks, N. D., since 
January 1934, has resigned to resume his 
specialized theological studies in New 
Testament. He will study in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He leaves St. Mark’s in 
excellent condition; the indebtedness has 
been reduced, the property beautified, the 
membership increased, and a fine spirit 
of hopeful enthusiasm is evident despite 
the shock of their pastor’s resignation. 


The Rev. Werner Jessen was installed 
September 14 as pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at Medford, Oregon, by the Rev. 
P. W. Eriksen, This congregation, without 
a pastor for eighteen months, received 
Pastor and Mrs. Jessen with great joy and 
gave them a public reception the Thurs- 
day after their arrival. The people are 
showing a fine spirit and have high hopes 
of a growing congregation. Mr. Jessen, a 
graduate of Western Seminary at Fremont, 
Nebr., in 1934, comes to Medford from the 
mission at Broadwater, Nebr. 


The Rev. Fred T. Lucas, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church at Centralia, Wash., was 
honored on the evening of September 15 
at a dinner in the church marking the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination 
to the ministry. Mr. Hiram Roberson pre- 
sided as toastmaster during a program that 
followed the dinner, during which he spoke 
for the Luther League; Mrs. Charles 
Fischer for the Sunday school and women’s 
organizations; and Mr. Charles Arveson 
for the men of the church. 

Pastor Lucas gave a resume of his work 
as a minister and outlined a program for 
the church for the winter, in which he 
listed as objectives a twenty-five per cent 
increase in membership; holding of a 
school for church workers by Dr. August 
Pohlman, chairman of the Committee for 
Evangelism of the U. L. C. A.; attendance 
at a promotional conference at Seattle to 
be held under the auspices of the Pacific 
Synod; increased self-support by the con- 
gregation and a corresponding decrease in 
the amount the Mission Board grants the 
church. At the close of the evening the 
congregation presented the pastor. with a 
substantial purse. 

Mr. Lucas was ordained in 1912 in Win- 
nipeg, Canada. He spent a year and a half 
in the Saskatchewan mission field, five and 
a half years in Macksburg, Oregon, and 
Camas. He came to Centralia in 1920. He 
writes: “I am happy in my work here; we 
have gained quite a few new members in 
our church and the outlook is fine.” 


The resignation of Dr. C. M. Teufel as 
pastor of Christ Church, Staunton, Va., ef- 
fective July 31, terminated a_ successful 
pastorate over a nine-year period, as is 
seen from the Staunton Lutheran, or from 
the Minutes of the Synod of Virginia. For 
all local and benevolent objectives the con- 
gregation gave $97,000. Of that amount 
$27,000 went for “all benevolences.” Dur- 
ing the pastorate of Dr. Teufel property 
was purchased near the church at a cost 
of $16,400; Sunday school rooms were 
built at a cost of $1,300; there is a debt of 
$6,000; adult accessions numbered 386 and 
infant baptisms 167. At present the bap- 
tized membership is 777, the confirmed 
membership 604. 

—The Virginia Lutheran. 
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HOMECOMING DAY AT 
KONNAROCK 


ONE OF THE most delightful occasions 
celebrated at Konnarock for some time, 
was our first Homecoming Day, held this 
fall the week-end preceding the opening 
of the regular session. Present and former 
students of both the Iron Mountain School 


KONNAROCK FRIENDS 


for Boys and the Konnarock Training 
School for Girls, responded to our invita- 
tion. A number of them who have mar- 
ried since leaving us, brought their little 
families along and we had an interesting 
time identifying the various “grand- 
children” of the school. 

We were glad also to have with us one 
of our former staff members, Miss Mary 
Brown Cassell, and our good friends Mr. 
and Mrs. L. C. Hassinger. A number of 
our day students who are now away work- 
ing also returned for the occasion. Others, 
both day and boarding pupils, sent inter- 
esting letters of greetings and news of their 
present activities. Many expressed the 
hope that the Homecoming might be an 
annual or at least a biennial event because 
it was such fun and was apparently so 
worth while. K. 


YOUNG PEOPLE VALIANT 


Sixteenth Annual Convention Maryland 
Synodical Luther League 


Tue Maryann delegation from the Na- 
tional Convention came to Christ Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, and our own synodical 
convention bringing new zeal and enthu- 
siasm to go forward in the work of the 
Luther League with the help of Him Who 
is our leader. There was a total of 312 
registrations. 

The three main addresses were based 
on the convention theme, “Lead On, O 
King Eternal.” The first on Sunday morn- 
ing offered by John L. Deaton, D.D., pas- 
tor of Christ Church, was entitled “Lead 
On—To Deepened Personal Convictions.” 


The. second, on the same evening, by the. 


Rev. Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., of Sun- 
bury, was “Lead On—To an Awakened 
Social Conscience.” Monday evening wit- 
nessed the banquet and the last of the 
series presented by Dr. James Campsen 
Kinard, president of Newberry College, 
Newberry, S. C. His discourse on the topic, 
“The Day of March Has Come,” contained 
much thought-provoking material. 
Interspersed with the above-mentioned 
series were discussion groups on Sunday 
and Monday afternoons, a business ses- 
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sion Monday morning, the presentation of 
the New in League Work by the vice- 
president of the Luther League of America, 
and three “Quiet Moments” conducted 
by the Rev. Howard O. Walker. The dis- 
cussion groups were—‘“Personal Religion,” 
Mr. Fred N. Heise, Baltimore; “Personal 
Living,” Mr. Alvin Schaediger, Luther 
League of America; “The Christian Home,” 
the Rev. and Mrs. R. C. Sorrick, Balti- 
more; “A Christian Economie Order,” 
Prof. Raymond Seeger, George Washing- 
ton University; “God’s Family,” the Rev. 
Roy L. Sloop, Baltimore. 

At the business session resolutions were 
passed concerning International, Economic, 
and Race Relations, Gambling, Liquor and 
Literature. The new officers for the Luther 
League of Maryland are as follows: 

J. Harold Hooper, Frederick, president; 

F. William Schmidt, Baltimore, vice- 
president; 

_ Miss Marion Flake, Cumberland, record- 
ing secretary; 

Miss Ruth Blackburn, Washington, cor- 
responding secretary; 

James Taylor, Washington, treasurer. 

These officers, appointed secretaries and 
the five district presidents were installed 
as the executive committee for the state at 
an inspiring candlelight installation cere- 
mony. 


A LUTHERAN RALLY 


Miamisburg, Ohio. The twelfth annual 
Lutheran Rally of the Miami Valley was 
held Sunday, September 12, at the Miami 
Valley Chautauqua Grounds. This was 
sponsored by the Federated Brotherhoods 
of Miami Valley with members belonging 
to the churches of Miamisburg, German- 
town, Franklin, Middletown, Ellerton, 
Slifer’s, Stettler’s, West Carrollton, Ingo- 
mar and Gebhart’s east of Miamisburg. 

The original plan was to hold Sunday 
school and church services at the grounds 
in the morning. Then the people would 
have their picnic dinners there also. In the 
afternoon the rally program was held. But 
this plan has been changed and, starting 
last year, the afternoon meeting only is 
being held. 

The program for this year began with 
concert by the West Carrollton School 
Band of sixty pieces under the direction 
of Mr. Charles West. 

The rally speaker was Mr. Charles 
Peters, a prominent Lutheran layman of 
Minerva, Ohio. His subject was “How May 
I Serve Christ Through the Church?” Mr. 
Peters is a farmer and is connected with 
Ohio State University of Columbus, Ohio, 
in their Farmers’ Extension Work. 

The organization’s officers for this year 
are: President, Mr. W. A. Peffly of the 
West Carrollton Church; vice-president, 
Mr. Elmer Schell of the Ellerton Church; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Ralph F. Wright 
of the West Carrollton Church. ~ 

R. F. Wricut. 


A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL 


“A New Basy” is the unofficial title of 
Ohio’s latest venture into the field of sum- 
mer schools. The project was authorized 
by the May meeting of Ohio Synod,—but 
the committee in charge promises that this 
“baby” is going to be different. 
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Officially it will be called “The Chau- 
tauqua Lutheran Assembly,” and will be 
conducted June 13 to 16, at the Chau- 
tauqua grounds near Franklin, Ohio. 

Since the Ohio Luther League will hold 
its state convention at the same place June 
12 and 13, the assembly committee is tak- 
ing steps to cooperate with them in plan- 
ning a program of lectures, recreation, and 
worship calculated to make the Luther 
Leaguers want to stay the extra three 
days. All churches in Ohio will be invited 
to send representatives. 

The Rev. Ralph Harshman, Germantown, 
Ohio, was elected chairman of the general 
committee, and has appointed the follow- 
ing chairmen of special committees: Fi- 
nance, the Rev. C. W. Cassell; Program, 
the Rev. Harvey Crowell; Lodging and 
Meals, Mrs. C. H. Starkey; Historical Pag- 
eant, Miss Blanche Christie; Contests and 
Awards, the Rev. Howard Pospesel. 

All the committees have reported prog- 
ress in their work, and already the Chau- 
tauqua Lutheran Assembly shows much 
promise of being not merely another “new 
baby,” but a lusty, husky, and very worth 
while infant. 


MISSION FESTIVALS 


THE ANNUAL Mission Festival of St. 
Paul’s Church, Emerson, Nebr., the Rev. 
Hugo Welchert, Sr., pastor, was observed 
August 22 with the Rev. R. Kunzendorf 
of Emerald, the Rev. H. M. Biedenweg of 
Sterling, and M. A. Ritzen, D.D., super- 
intendent of Tabitha Home, as speakers. 
A full house for three services and a 
splendid offering for missions gave evi- 
dence of fine missionary spirit in the con- 
gregation. A very interesting service was 
held in the evening, when Mr. Hugo 
Welchert, Jr., a senior in the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, preached the sermon. 

Word has been received that Pastor 
Welchert suffered a slight stroke while in 
Chicago, but he expects to return to Emer- 
son soon. God has singularly blessed his 
ministry of many years in the parish. 


The Church of Our Redeemer at Wayne, 
Nebr., celebrated their annual Mission 
Festival September 19. M. A. Ritzen, D.D., 
superintendent of Tabitha Home, spoke in 
English and German at the morning serv- 
ice, and the Rev. E. H. Thomas of Gretna, 
Nebr., preached in English at the evening 
service. The services were well attended, 
and a fine offering speaks for the mission- 
ary spirit of the congregation. The Rev. 
William Most, the pastor, has taken hold 
of this work in a remarkable way. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albany, N. Y. First Lutheran Church, 
Chalmers E. Frontz, D.D., pastor, held 
some special services during September. 
At the morning service on September 26 
the annual Harvest Festival celebration 
was held, and in the evening of the same 
day the beginning of the thirteenth year 
of the merger of the First Church with 
Redeemer Church was observed. A roll 
call of all members who have united with 
the church during this period was read. 
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October 1 a rally of the Capital District 
Sunday School Workers was held in the 
church as a part of the program for Parish 
Education Month. The Rev. Paul C. White 
of New York and the Rev. Arnold F. 
Keller of Utica were the speakers. Movies 
of the synodical summer school held at 
Silver Bay were shown, and plans for the 
work of Parish Education of the synod 
were outlined. October 3 at both morning 
and evening services the Lord’s Supper 
was administered to the congregation. 

Plans for participation in the great pro- 
motional plan of the church are being made 
by First Church, and the matter has been 
placed in the hands of the Religious Edu- 
cation Committee of the church council. 
A meeting will be held in Albany October 
19. 

The auxiliaries of the congregation, with 
the exception of the Men’s Club, resumed 
their activities in September. The club 
will meet in October. 


Bryant, Ind. In connection with the 
Harvest Home Services of the Lutheran 
Church in Bryant September 26, the Rev. 
H. T. Neve pastor, inspiring services were 
held. Prof. W. D. Allbeck, Ph.D., profes- 
sor of Liturgics and Catechetics at Hamma 
Divinity School, conducted an Institute of 
Church Music for the thirty members of 
the newly vested choir and explained: the 
Morning and Communion Services to them. 
In the evening he did likewise to additional 
members of the New Corydon and other 
choirs and to the congregation. 

The choir was so pleased with Dr. All- 
beck’s presentation that at their next 
meeting they sent him a thank-you letter 
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for his services, and invited him to come 
back at a future time and explain other 
services in the Common Service Book. 


Kansas City, Kan. For the month of 
October, Trinity congregation, H. B. 
Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, has worked out 
what attempts to be a “model prograrn” 
in the inauguration of a year of activities. 
It was brought to the congregation with 
the challenge to “make first the Kingdom 
of God” under the auspices of the church, 
and as a test of loyalty to Christ and the 
church. The evening of October 1 was given 
to prayer and preparation for leaders and 
all members, with a promotional address 
by Dr. W. E. Wheeler of Atchison. 

The program incorporates the regular 
services and meetings of the organizations. 
Special evening services provided for a 
sermon with special illustrative slides, a 
program by the choir, an evening of 
hymn-story and singing, a public service 
by the Luther League, and a stereopticon 
lecture on Missions. One service will pre- 
sent a representative of Midland College. 
In the final week of the month will be 
held Reformation evangelistic services with 
special preachers, among whom will be 
Pastor Esping of the Augustana Church, 
Synodical President C. A. Puls, and Dr. 
Andreas Bard of Kansas City, Mo. 

During the month a Leadership Training 
Class in the New Testament will be con- 
ducted, and an evening spent in review of 
a Mission Study Book following a covered 
dish supper. 

Entertainment features include a pro- 
gram for the congregation given by the 
Young Women’s Missionary Society, a 
social evening for the choir, an outing for 
the Sunday school children, a Father- 
Scout Banquet, and a congregational din- 
ner prior to the annual meeting. 


Woodstock, N. Y. The annual congrega- 
tional meeting of our Lutheran Church at 
Woodstock was held on the evening of 
September 14. The congregation voted to 
undertake extensive repairs to the parson- 
age, after it was reported that there was 
a very satisfactory balance in the treasury. 
It was also voted to install the Common 
Service Book for use at the services. The 
ladies of the church have been actively 
at work during the summer. The pastor 
is the Rev. A. W. Baker. 


York Springs, Pa. At a congregational 
meeting held in connection with the reg- 
ular worship service in the York Springs 
Lutheran Church on Sunday morning, 
September 12, it was voted by a large 
majority to remodel and redecorate the 
church building. 

A new roof is to be placed on the build- 
ing and the exterior painted. The interior 
of the church auditorium is to be re- 
plastered and painted. New lighting fix- 
tures will be installed and the sanctuary 
will be enlarged and re-arranged. Minor 
improvements will be made to the choir 
loft. 

The parsonage of the York Springs Par- 
ish is also to be painted and a new steam 
heating plant is to be installed within the 
next few weeks. All the work is to be 
done by June 1, 1938, and rededication 
services are to be held in June. The heat- 
ing plant is to be installed and a new roof 
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is to be placed on the church this fall. 
Work has been begun on both. 

The service, which was largely attended, 
was in charge of the pastor, the Rev. 
Lester M. Utz, who preached on the theme, 
“Building Retaining Walls,’ using as his 
text Nehemiah 2: 18. 


Zanesville, Ohio. St. John’s congrega- 
tion, W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., pastor, cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the ded- 
ication of their building with appropriate 
services September 12, H. H. Bagger, D.D., 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod, being 
the speaker morning and evening. On 


Wednesday evening, September 15, a fel-_ 
lowship dinner was enjoyed in social ‘hall © 


with the Hon. John F. Kramer of Mans- 
field as the speaker. Rally Day was ob- 
served by the Sunday school in connection 
with the anniversary services and Dr. 
Bagger addressed the Luther League. All 
services were well attended by the mem- 
bers and friends of St. John’s. 

The fall and winter schedule of all or- 
ganizations is getting under way. The 
Luther League held a campfire service 


Sunday evening, August 29, with the Rev. ~ 


Willard I. Hackenberg, pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, Toledo, as 
speaker. Seventeen members of the League 
attended the Central Conference Luther 
League Convention at Ashland, September 
5 and 6. St. John’s League was host to the 
Southern District, Central Conference get- 
together meeting September 22, with the 
Rev. Kenneth Killinger of Marion, Va., as 
the principal speaker. 

St. John’s also had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the Rev. Milton E. Schramm, a mis- 
sionary of the American Lutheran Church, 
September 4. Mrs. Schramm was for- 
merly a member of St. John’s. The family 
sailed from New York September 28 for 
India, where Mr. Schramm will assume 
his new duties as a teacher in the Lutheran 
College. 

The members of St. John’s are now look- 
ing forward to and working for the cele- 
bration of the centennial of organization in 
May 1939, when as one feature it is hoped 
to entertain the Synod of Ohio in annual 
convention. 


OBITUARY 


Crouse. Prof. D. Wilson Crouse, for thirty- 
one years a member of the faculty of Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebr., joined the Church 
Triumphant, September 5. Born in Zanesfield, 
Ohio, August 2, 1872, Professor Crouse had to 
work his way through high school and college. 
He was graduated from the Zanesfield High 
School in 1891, after which he attended the 
Zanesfield-Normal, the Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity at Ada, Ohio, and then entered Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, graduatin 
with the class of 1900. He held Bachelor an 
Master of Arts degrees from Wittenberg, Master 
of Science degree from the University of Mich- 
igan, and lacked only the completion of his 
thesis for his doctor’s degree. 

Before coming to Midland College, he was 
principal of the school at Mt. Victory, Ohio, 
superintendent of the schools at Zanesfield, 
Ohio, and taught science at Greensburg, Ind. 

Professor Crouse joined the Midland faculty 
in 1906 as professor of Natural Sciences. When 
Midland College was moved from Atchison, 
Kan., to Fremont, Nebr., he became the head 
of the Department of Physics. In addition to 
his duties as a teacher, he served the college as 
registrar 1910-1927, as vice-president 1931-1933, 
and as credit advisor since 1927. He had made 
his department second to none in the state and 
was the author of a manual of physical experi- 
ments which is widely used. 

_Outside of his college duties, in the educa- 
tional field, he was a member of the Council of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, was connected with the American 
Association of Physics Teachers, and was a 
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member of the Nebraska Academy of Science 
serving as president of this organization for 
two years. He also served as treasurer of the 
Nebraska Association of Church Colleges. 

Professor Crouse was always a diligent stu- 
dent. While in Wittenberg College as a student, 
and as a professor at Midland, when finances 
made it impossible to buy needed laboratory 
equipment, he applied his constructive skill in 
the making of the needed instruments which 
had the appearance of the finished factory 
product. He invented some instruments for use 
in his laboratory. 

As a teacher he was honored by all his 
students because of his untiring patience, sym- 
pathetic understanding, and high ideals of 
Christian living. Some of his students say that 
it was he who led them to become Christians 
by the example of his life. He left an indelible 
impress upon all those who came under his 
tutelage. As one of his students said recently 
in public, “God hasn’t made a finer Christian 
man than Professor Crouse.” 

He was a faithful attendant upon the serv- 
ices of the church and served as one of its 
officers for several terms. He seldom missed 
Sunday school, serving as Adult Division Su- 
perintendent for a number of years. He was 
active in the work of the Brotherhood, serving 
as president of the Salem Church Brotherhood 
for several terms. 

Seldom volunteering advice, he was always 
a wise counselor to those who sought his guid- 
ance and counsel. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Anna 
Crouse, having been preceded in death by an 
only daughter in 1931. 

Funeral services were held September 8, in 
Salem Lutheran Church, Fremont. Participat- 
ing in the services were Dr. H. F. Martin, pres- 
ident of Midland College; Dr. P. W. H. Fred- 
erick of Western Theological Seminary; Dr. 

. F. Rangeler, dean of Western Seminary; 
Prof. Herman Gimmestad, professor of English 
in Midland College; and Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, 
who was associated with him from Wittenberg 
College days. Dr. B. R. Lantz, Salina, Kan., 
president of Midland College Board of Trus- 
fees, preached the sermon. 

His place will not be easy to fill, and it will 
be some time before even his closest associates 
will realize the volume of work he did in his 
quiet and unassuming way. His Christian ex- 
ample is a precious memory to those who knew 
him best. C. H. B. Lewis. 


Steimle. Augustus Steimle, D.D., son of Pas- 
tor Frederick William Tobias Steimle and his 
wife, Anna Neth Steimle, was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., July 23, 1870. Graduating from 
Martin Luther College of Buffalo in 1888, and 
the Philadelphia Seminary three years ‘later, 
he was ordained by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, May 26, 1891. During a ministry of 
forty-six years, he served the following churches: 
Memorial Lutheran, St. Paul, 1891-1983; St. 
Paul’s, Red Wing, Minn., 1893- 1895; Holy Trin- 
ity, Brooklyn, 1895-1907; St: John’s, Allentown, 


Pa., 1907-1918; Church’ of the Advent, New 
Ses 1918-1937. His death occurred Septem- 
er 


One of the founders of the Synod of the 
Northwest in 1891, and a founder of the Synod 
of New York and New England in 1902, a 
founder of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York in 1929, and a son of one of the founders 
of the German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
New York, 1866-1872, his name has become a 
household word among Lutherans in America. 

His services in his synod, in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, and in the church 
life of the City of New York, were so many 
and varied that one finds it difficult to enumer- 
ate all, Only a part are given here: 

English Secretary, Ministerium of New York, 
1900-1902; secretary, Synod of New York and 
New England, 1900-1907; Executive Board, 
United Lutheran Church, 1932-1936; Pecnaen, 
Board of Education, U. L. C. Ae 1918-1930; 
Board of Foreign Missions, U. L. C. A., 1918- 
1928; Committee on Common Service Book, 
U. L. C. A., 1918-1937; delegate, World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, 1927-1937; president, 
Inner Mission Society, New York, 1922-1932; 
student pastor, Columbia University, 1920-1937. 

In addition he served as vice-president of 
the New York Federation of Churches; as an 
instructor in Union Seminary; and as a director 
of the Philadelphia Seminary. 

He was married to Miss Emily Augusta 
Bruning of Brooklyn, June 14, 1899, and to them 
three children were born: Douglas, Mildred 
and Edmund, the last named being pastor of 
the Church of Our Saviour in Jersey City. 

Many hearts mourn the loss of a great leader, 
not only in the homes of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, but also in the counsels of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York and of the church 
in America. 

May the God of all Comfort be with us all. 
Amen. Ellis B. Burgess. 


Walter. Ruth Elizabeth Walter, the nineteen- 
year-old daughter of the Rev. Ernst Walter, 
formerly superintendent of Tabitha Home, now 
of Hastings, Nebr., died September 24 in Lin- 
coln, Nebr., a victim of infantile eek aie 
Ruth was a student in the University of Ne- 
braska. Vivacious, of a happy and cheerful 
disposition, she was popular in the circles in 
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which she moved. She was a young woman 
with the highest Christian ideals, active in 
choir work and loyal to her Church. She was 
buried beside her mother in beautiful Wyuka 
Cemetery, Lincoln, Nebr. Gy KR. 


CONFERENCES 


The Southern Conference of the Synod of 
California will meet October 26 and 27 in the 
First Lutheran Church, West Sixth Street and 
Shatto Place, Los Angeles, the Rev. David R. 
Huber pastor. Opening session 10.00 A. M., 
October 26. G. Herbert Hillerman, Sec. 


The annual fall meeting of the Harrisburg 
Conference of the East Pennsylvania Synod will 
be held in Messiah Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Chester S. Simonton, D.D., pastor, October 26. 
Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 2.00 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

Kirby M. Yiengst, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod will hold its fall conven- 
tion in Trinity Church, Runnemede, N. J., the 
Rev. Robert E. Olson pastor, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 9. The sessions will open with the Service 
of Public Confession and Holy Communion at 
9.00 A. M. The Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel will be 
present all day and will speak on the “Pro- 
motional Program of the U. L. C. A.” at the 
morning, afternoon, and evening sessions. John 
Aberly, D.D., will also address the conference. 

Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


The Conference of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod will meet in Fenner Memorial Lutheran 
Church, Louisville, Ky., October 14 and 15, the 
Rev. Frank O. Taafel pastor. 

David M. Funk, Sec. 


The Easton Conference of the Maryland Synod 
will hold its annual meeting Monday, October 
18, in Salem Church, Baltimore, Md., the Rev. 
Harry V. Krug pastor. The sessions will open 
at 10.00 A. M. with the Service of Holy Com- 
munion and the sermon by the Rev. Edward G. 
Goetz, president. Samuel J. Miller, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Greensburg Confer- 
ence of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Octo- 
ber 13 in the Brush Creek-Salem Church, 
Adamsburg, Pa., the Rev. E. H. Daugherty_pas- 
tor. Sessions open at 9.00 A. M., with the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion. The evening session, 
in the Harrold’s Junior High School, will be 
given over to the U. L. C. A. Promotional Group 
meeting, with the Rev. Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
president of Wittenberg College, as the prin- 
cipal speaker. George C. Booth, Sec. 


The fall conference of the Texas Synod will 
convene in Grace Church, Harlingen, Texas, the 
Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger pastor, 112 N. Fourth 
Street, November 2-4. 
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The conference will open with the Communion 
Service Tuesday at 8.00 P. M. Send your res- 
ervations for entertainment to the pastor loci 
on or before October 25. E. Rowoldt, Sec. 


The meeting of the Roanoke Conference of 
the Synod of LO eid will be held at Wheat- 
land Church, near Fincastle, Va., the Rev. E. B. 
Smith pastor, October 13. A. K. Yount, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Alleghany 
Synod will convene October 20-22 at First 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., G. W. Nicely, D.D., 
pastor. Send names of delegates to Mrs. Clyde 
Brant, 202 McMillen St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Plains, Ga., the Rev. E. H. Seckinger 
pastor, October 18-20. 

Mrs. George H. C. Park, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Illinois 
Synod, will hold their biennial convention in 
St. Mark’s English Lutheran Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., November 3-5. Opening meeting at 8.00 
P. M. The Illinois Young Women’s Congress 
will be held in the same church November 6 
and 7. Mrs. Ernest S. Ewald, Sec. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will meet October 19-21 in the First Lu- 
theran Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Morten Hansen, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Mary- 
land Synod will meet in its fifty-fifth annual 
convention, October 19 and 20, in St. Luke’s 
Church, Cumberland, Md. This convention will 
be an ‘“echo’’ of the Triennial Convention in 
Buffalo with Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, Miss 
Jessie Thomas, Miss Mary Heltibridle, and Mrs. 
W. F. Morehead as speakers. 

Mrs. Amos John Traver, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the North 
Carolina Synod will hold its fifty-second an- 
nual convention October 14-17 in Holy Trinity 
Church, Hickory, N. C., the Rev. V. C. Riden- 
hour pastor. The convention theme will be that 
of the Triennial Convention at Buffalo. Speak- 
ers, Mrs. Oscar Schmidt, and Miss Faith Lip- 
pard of Japan. Mrs. J. D. Sheppard, Sec. 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Synod will be held in Trinity Church, Long- 
view, Wash., the Rev. E. A. Vosseler pastor, 
October 19-21. Mrs. H. I. Spangler, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Susquehanna 
Synod will be held in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Williamsport, Pa., I. S. Sassaman, D.D., pastor, 
October 17-19. First session at 2.30 P. M., Octo- 
ber 17. Mrs. N. A. Yeany, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Texas Synod 


sessions, 2.30 P. M., October 19. Theme: “The 
Whole Work of the Whole Church for All the 
Women of the Church.” 

Mrs. Charles C. Zirjacks, Sec. 


The forty-second session of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Harrisburg Conference 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
in St. Peter’s Church, Middletown, Pa., Thurs- 
day, October 21, at 10.30 A. M. 

Mrs. William I. Lehman, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia Conference of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold its fall convention in St. Paul’s 
Church, Collingswood, N. J., the Rev. S. H. 
Rudisill pastor, October 21. Sessions at 2.00 and 
7.30 P. M. with Miss Emma Johnson and Elwood 
Grove, D.D., as speakers. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


_The Chicago Conference of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Illinois Synod will hold 
its annual fall convention October 19 at Re- 
deemer Church, the Rev. Harvey Clark pastor. 
The first session, 1.00 P. M. Evening session at 
8.00 P. M. Charlotte L. Schaeffer, Rec. Sec. 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Allentown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Grace Church. Broad Street, 
Bethlehem, Pa., J. Howard Worth, D.D., pastor, 
Thursday, October 21. Sessions at 10.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The speaker will be the Rev. 
Henry H. Moyer, missionary to India. 

Mrs. Ernest Haller, Sec. 


The forty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 4 
in Zion Church, Jonestown, Pa., the Rev. G. R. 
Deisher pastor. Sessions will open at 9.45 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The theme will be ‘Missionary 
Advance Through Personal Service.” 

Lydia Wagner, Sec. 
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The Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the New Jersey Conference of the 
Ministerium. of Pennsylvania will hold its fall 
convention at Holy Trinity Church, Wildwood, 
N. J., the Rev. Paul J. Neff pastor, October 27. 
Sessions 10.00 A. M. to 4.00 P. M. 

Mrs. Paul J. Neff, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Norristown Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held Octo- 
ber 28 in the Spring City Tutheran Church, 
Spring City, Pa. Opening session, 9.30 A. M. 
Theme, ‘Enlargement.’ 

4 Mrs. Harold T. Allebach, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Zion Church, Front Street and 
Fischer Avenue, Philadelphia, Thursday, No- 
vember 11, the Rev. Bela Shetlock pastor. Ses- 
sions 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


The thirty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held October 14 at Zion Church, Tama- 
qua, Pa., George Gebert, D.D., pastor. 


The forty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Reading 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will 
be held Wednesday, November 10, at the 
Church of the Atonement, Wyomissing, Pa., 
the Rev. M. Leroy Wuchter pastor. 

Mary A. Warner, Sec. 


The ninth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Conference 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
October 29 in Christ Church, 153d Street and 
Broadway, New York City, the Rev. Frederick 
W. Teichmann pastor. Opening session, 10.00 
A. M. Gladys K. Zipf, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Central Con- 
ference of the Synod of the Northwest, will 
hold its annual convention in Holy Trinity 
Church, Superior, Wis., the Rev. A. G. Riggle 
pastor, October 17-19. The principal speakers 
will be Dr. P. H. Roth and Dr. R. H. Gathers 
dine and Miss Anna Wendell. The theme: 
“Thank Offering.” Mrs. H. E. Carlson, Sec. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the Synod of Ohio will be held Octo- 
ber 25 and 26 in St. Paul’s Church, Alliance, 
Ohio, the Rev. S. D. Myers pastor. 

Mrs. W. L. Spielman, Sec. 


St. John’s and Second-Trinity churches of 
Dayton, Ohio, will be hosts to the convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
October 28 and 29. Meetings will be held in St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. R. W. Albert pastor. 

Mrs. Irwin S. Spees, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


McCullough, Jr., H. A., from 24 S. Cresco Road, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to 1902 Chamberlain Ave., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Meyer, Ernest A., from 8512 101st Ave., Ozone 
BAS N. Y., to 8512 135th Ave., Ozone Park, 


INE Ye 
Miller, Elvin A., from 33 N. Moger St., Mt. 
oe N. Y., to 512 W. 122d St., New York, 


Miller, M. S., from R. F. D., No. 6, Somerset, 
Pa., to 209 Elysian St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Moyer, Henry H., from 835 Delaware Ave., 
Palmerton, Pa., to 204 W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nicely, Daniel W., from Box 411, Arlington 
Heights, Stroudsburg, Pa., to 563 Thomas St., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Nicholas, D.D., Samuel T., from 907 Maryland 
Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C., to 7527 Park- 
view Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Rinde, Thomas D., from 406 S. 9th St., Nebraska 
City, Nebr., to 540 W. Military Ave., Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 

Rode, Louis C., from 6950 Germantown Ave., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., to 29 Franklin 
Ave., Merchantville, N. J. 

Rohlfing, E. F., from 415 W. 2d St., Grand 
Island, Nebr., to Broadwater, Nebr. ; 

Seastrunk, C. E., from R. F. D. No. 2, Win- 
chester, Va., to Pelion, S. C. . 

Snyder, Charles A., from R. F. D. No. 1, Selins- 
grove, Pa., to Herndon, Pa. 

Tappert, Theodore G., from 30 E. Gowen Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 7300 Boyer St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Trostel, Hiram W., from 1125 Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 223 E. Walnut St., Shil- 
lington, Pa. 

Vosseler, E. A.. from 1215 22d Ave., Longview, 
Wash., to 1632 22d Ave.. T.ongview, Wash. 
Walthour, Paul E., from 905 N. Chestnut St., 
Scottdale, Pa.. to 304 Fifth St., Irwin. Pa. 
Weimer, Paul C., from 355 E. Wheeling St., 
Lancaster, Ohio, to 225 E. Fifth Ave., Lan- 

caster. Ohio. 

Wolf, Richard C., from Bloomsburg, Pa., to 
Plymouth, Ohio. 
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THIS IS CHURCH PAPER WEEK 
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THE CHURCH’S 
RETIRED PASTORS 


GIVE THEM 
THE LUTHERAN 


Of the 400 retired pastors because 
of illness or old age, about one-half 
manage to take their beloved church 
paper, paying for it out of their pen- 
sions or other meager income. Many 
of these old pastors served their 
church faithfully for many years at 
small salaries. During their years of 
activity they felt the need of their 
church paper and subscribed for it. 
Now in their old age they find it im- 
possible to provide this enjoyment 


for themselves. 


If those of our readers who can do 
so will make a contribution towards 
our Epaphroditus Fund it will enable 
us to send these retired pastors THE 
LUTHERAN so that they may still 
live in the knowledge that their 
church has remembered them. They 
have not lost interest in their church 
and long to be kept informed of its 
progress. Shall we make this possible 
for them? 


Dear Reader: You can have a part 
in this plan. Send your contribution, 
large or small, to THE LUTHERAN, 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. You will make someone 
happy and this will bring happiness 
to you. 


THANK YOU! 


SUCCESS IS ASSURED 


3 ae 


Every pastor, church councilman, and leader in the local church 
will recognize the importance of developing a better informed mem- 
bership, by subscribing himself and urging others to do so. 

Literature for observing Church Paper Week has been mailed to 
all pastors, and additional supplies for a canvass by some local 
organization for subscriptions have been sent to those congregations 


that have arranged for such a canvass. 


Increasing the number of subscribers for THE LUTHERAN is in 
line with' the Plan of Promotion te bring the Whole Program of the 


Whole Church to the largest number of its members. 


LUTHER LEAGUES EVERYWHERE 
That Health Center at Konnarock can be erected NOW. It will 
require 17,000 NEW subscriptions for THE LUTHERAN to do it. 
Only FIVE new subscriptions from every congregation are needed. 
Why wait two years when it can be done NOW? See your pastor 


about it and then write us for particulars. 


OUR READERS CAN DO SOMETHING 
If YOU like THE LUTHERAN your friends will like it also. Give 
them a chance to enjoy it. Perhaps they have never heard of THE 
LUTHERAN or had a chance to examine a copy. Send us the names 
and addresses of THREE friends to whom we will send a copy of 
the paper FREE. If you will then secure a year’s subscription from 
each one and forward them to us together with $6.00 we will credit 


your own subscription for one year. 


Forward Together — The Church’s Slogan 
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READING ENLARGES THE VISION AND UNDERSTANDING 
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Catechetical and Evangelism Aids . 
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Courses for Pre-Confirmation Classes 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, 
TOMORROW 


By O. FRED NOLDE 


A new course applying modern pedagogical 
principles and methods. 
Y. T. T.—Pupil’s Study and Work Book. 
Price, 35 cents a copy; $3.35 a dozen. 
Delivery prepaid. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, TOMORROW. 
Teacher’s Manual. Cloth. $1.25. 


JUNIOR CLASS MANUAL 


By REV. G. J. MULLER 


This manual provides a fund of memory and 
reading material including text of Luther’s 
Small Catechism, selected Bible stories, hymns, 
psalms, devotional and historical material with 
explanations and helps over hard places. 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


Latest Helps on Luther’s Small Catechism for the Confirmation Class 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM. By O. 
Fred Nolde. Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, 
delivery prepaid. { 

A pupil’s work and study book utilizing 
modern pedagogical principles and methods. 


NEW 


TRUTH and LIFE 


A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL IN- 
STRUCTION. By O. Fred Nolde. Price, $1.25. 
A complete pastor’s guide in the use of the 

pupil’s text indicated opposite. 


NEW 


By O. FRED NOLDE 
A pupil’s source book for use in conjunction with “Study Helps in the Catechism,” with the 


outline of which it conforms. 


This source book has been developed to meet the demand for 


material that would supplement the contents of the work book of Dr. Nolde’s course for the 


regular confirmation class. 


Among its features are a summarization of the teachings of the various parts of the cate- 
chism, and explanations and definitions of unusual or catechetical terms at the end of each 
chapter. Other features making this a valuable addition to this catechetical course are included. 


Price, 40 cents. 


Adult Catechetical Helps 


BIBLE TEACHINGS. By Joseph Stump. A 
simple statement, largely in the Words of 
Scripture, of the doctrinal and moral truths 
of the Christian Religion. $1.00; in quanti- 
ties, at 80 cents. 


LUTHERAN FAITH AND LIFE. By M. Reu. A 
manual for instruction of adult catechumens 
providing the scriptural basis and back- 
ground of the doctrinal teaching of Luther’s 
Small Catechism. $1.00. 


A COURSE IN THE CATECHISM. C., J. Soder- 
gren. A series of 28 lessons originally in- 
tended as a correspondence course. In five 
parts with explanations, practical applica- 
tions, assignments, and study questions. $1.00. 


CATECHETICAL EVANGELIZATION. O. D. 
Baltzly, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. A book of ma- 
terial based on Lu'‘her’s Small Catechism 
and methods by which this pastor built up 
the largest Lutheran Church in our land. 
Second edition. Price, $3.00. 


THE LUTHERAN CATECHIST. G. H. Gerber- 
ding, D.D., LL.D. A plain and practical dis- 
cussion on the science and art of catechis- 
ing. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE TEMPLE. By 
Charles L. Venable. A training book for 
church membership by one of our pastors. 
For Lutheran pastors it will serve as a fine 
companion to the Catechism. $1.50. 


SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. By R. E. 
Golladay, D.D. Vol. I, The Ten Command- 
ments, $2.00; Vol. II, The Apostles’ Creed, 
$2.00; Vol. III, The Lord’s Prayer, $2.25. 


Lutheran Monographs 


Distinctive Doctrines of Lutheranism. 
Lutheran Church Usages. 

The Spir‘tual Priesthood. 

Studies in Educational Evangelism. 

What Lu‘herans Believe. 

10c each; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 


Manuals on Evangelism 


SCRIPTURAL EVANGELISM. By Carroll J. 
Rockey, D.D. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
The necessity and possibility of a construc- 
tive program of Evangelism in every Lu- 
theran congregation is revealed in this 
work. Every form of personal and group 
evangelism is treated. 


A PLEA FOR LAY EVANGELISM. By Carro1l 

J. Rockey, D.D. Paper. Price, 15 cents; $1.50 
a dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 
This discussion is addressed primarily to lay 
people, though of much interest and value 
to pastors. It is issued under the auspices 
of the Committee on Evangelism of the 
United Lutheran Church. 


EVANGELISM. Edward Pfeiffer, D.D. A small 


manual of principles, methods and material 
in personal evangelism. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Popular Presentation of the Faith 
of the Church 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK. By Amos John. 


Traver. A simple understandable and con- 
cise statement intended for inquirers about 
the Lutheran Church, her history, and her 
distinctive doctrines and me.hods of work. 
Boards. 50 cents. 


THE WAY. A fascinating presentation of the 
simplicity of Christian faith and the beauty 
of Christian life, by C. M. Jacobs. $1.00. 


FACTS OF OUR FAITH. Teachings and prac- 
tices of the Church simply told, by William 
L. Hunton. $1.00. 


Luther’s Small Catechism 


INEXPENSIVE TEXT EDITIONS 


Standard Text Edition (as in Common Service 
Book). 5 cents each; $2.50 a hundred. 

Revised Text Edilion— With Additions (as 
formerly used by the General Synod). 5 
cents each; $2.50 a hundred. 


The First Unit of a Series of 
Projected Adult Electives 


WHAT A CHURCH 
MEMBER 
SHOULD KNOW 


By A. A. ZINCK 


hat a Church Wember 
® Should Know & 


A satisfactory manual for adult cate- 
chetical classes or instruction groups 
has been called for right along. This 
study unit has been prepared primar- 
ily for that purpose. However, it is 
equally serviceable for use with adult 
groups in Sunday school and else- 
where as a course that will crystallize 
and promote a correct understanding 
of the chief teachings of the Christian 
Church. 


Each of its thirteen chapters includes 
helps stimulating to discussion and 
further interest and study. The fol- 
lowing subjects are presented: The 
Christian Church, The Holy Scrip- 
tures, The Problem of Sin, Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Our Heavenly 
Father, The Work of the Holy Spirit, 
The Sacraments, The Meaning of Faith, 
Christian Worship and the Lord’s Day, 
The Missionary Enterprise, Personal 
Evangelism, Stewardship of Life and 
Possessions, The Christian Life. 


Every church member could study 
or read this manual with profit. 


‘Bound in Heavy Paper. 96 pages. 


Price, 20 cents a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION 
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